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Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
203 W. Gold Ave. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
50 Whitehall St. SW. 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
103 S. Gay St. 


Boston 9, Mass. 
1800 Customhouse 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 


Butte, Mont. 
14 W. Granite St. 


Charleston 3, S. C. 
18 Broad St. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
206 Federal Office Bldg. 


Chicage 4, III. 
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Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Houston 14, Tex. 
602 Federal Office Bldg. 
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Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
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Omaha 2, Nebr. 
1319 Farnam $i. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
437 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
234 N. Central Ave. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
700 Grant St. 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 SW. Morrison St. 


Providence 3, R. I. 
24 Weybossett St. 


Reno, Nev. 
118 W. Second Si. 


Richmond 19, Va. 
801 E. Broad St 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
350 S. Main St. 


San Francisco 11, Calif. 
555 Battery St. 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
909 First Ave. 
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Tuomas HIBBEN 


ADVISER FOR FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
vit, U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Rs THE FOURTH POINT of his 
inaugural address, in January 1949, the 
President called for a cooperative pro- 
gram that would make the benefits of 
our scientific and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and 
growth of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. On the basis of this proposal 
and a program prepared during the past 
year by the Department of State and 
other interested Federal agencies, the 
Congress in its recent session approved 
legislation providing for cooperation in 
technical assistance between the United 
States and the underdeveloped countries 
and areas of the world and appropriated 
$34,400,000 for the furtherance of this 
program. 

From this appropriation $12,750,000 
has been contributed to the United Na- 
tions for use in the promotion of the 
technical assistance programs of that 
organization and those of its affiliated 
agencies. The allocation of the remain- 
ing $21,650,000 has not as yet been 
announced. Certain contributions from 
these funds will be made to the Organ- 
ization of American States and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs for 
their technical assistance programs 
among the American Republics. The 
remainder will be used chiefly for the 
establishment of bilateral programs be- 
tween the United States and individual 
underdeveloped countries and areas. 
The activities under these bilateral pro- 
grams will follow two principal lines, one 
of which will be the provision of techni- 
cal assistance for economic development 
and the other the fostering of private 
financial investments in underdeveloped 
areas. Toward the long-range accom- 
plisAment of this latter objective, bilat- 
eral treaties are now being negotiated 
with foreign governments which will give 
assurance of fair and equitable treat- 
ment to foreign investors. Changes have 
been proposed in the taxation of certain 
kinds of income earned abroad, with the 
objective of relieving such income from 
double taxation as in the case where in- 
come taxes are collected both by the 
United States and by the governments of 
the countries within whose borders the 
income is derived. 

The provision of technical assistance 
in economic development and the stimu- 
lation of the flow of capital investment 
form the foundations on which interna- 
tional economic cooperation will be 
built, but before either can be effectively 
begun it is first necessary to know what 
are the conditions existing in each un- 
derdeveloped area and what constitutes 
a@ Sound approach to economic develop- 
ment based on those conditions. 


Economic-Development Plans 


Peoples and governments all over the 
world have come, in recent years, to be 
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more and more concerned with the pos- 
sibility of raising their living standards 
through the development of their human 
and material resources. Today there is 
almost no country for which some kind 
of development program has not been 
proposed. The _ earlier plans were 
chiefly limited to a scheduled timing of 
industrial or agricultural goals, but 
lately the importance of many basic 
problems has come to be recognized and 
more consideration is being given to such 
matters as land tenure, health, educa- 
tion, and transportation. There is, how- 
ever, in a number of instances a tend- 
ency to set arbitrary goals of national 
self-sufficiency without having deter- 
mined whether such goals are either pos- 
sible or actually desirable. 

The fact that a country requires a 
quantity of certain kinds of manufac- 
tured products from abroad is not nec- 
essarily sufficient reason in itself for the 
attempt to produce them locally. Such 
production may not be sound even when 
domestic sources of some or most of the 
raw materials required are known to 
exist locally. The accessibility of the 
raw materials, the quantity of reserves, 
the availability of fuels, the kinds and 
costs and quantities of power and water 
required, the quantity and capacity of 
local labor, the complex problem of 
transportation are all factors that must 
be considered. Any of these factors may 
present obstacles of such a nature as to 
make local production impracticable or 
may indicate that such production be 
delayed until more favorable conditions 
have been established. Sound economic 
development is primarily a matter of 
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balance; a balance between resources 
and requirements, between needs and 
the actions necessary to satisfy them 
and, finally, if economic stability is to be 
achieved, a balance between raw- 
material production and industrial proc- 
essing. 

The fundamental needs of all under- 
developed peoples are much alike—the 
improved cultivation and preparation of 
foodstuffs, the production and use of 
fibers in the making of clothing, the 
fabrication of building materials, and, 
finally, the invention and manufacture 
of the tools and implements needed to 
carry out their activities. But because 
these first demands are simple it does not 
follow that their solution is easy. It 
may indeed call for a greater technical 
competence to deal with problems at 
this level than with those in more ad- 
vanced and complex fields. Every tool 
used by mankind, every production pro- 
cess, whether in agriculture, lumbering, 
mining, fishing, building, or manufac- 
ture, has been developed through a long 
series of evolutionary changes from the 
most rudimentary to the most complex 
forms. Almost every people that has 
moved from a primitive economy to a 
higher stage of development has used the 
same fundamental tools and processes 
and taken the same steps in advance- 
ment as have those who went before 
them. These steps may be telescoped, 
but they are rarely omitted. 

It may be taken as a general principle 
that all economic development must de- 
rive from a people’s own roots and needs, 
its customs, abilities, and resources. A 
higher standard of living can neither be 
given to nor imposed upon anyone. As- 
sistance, guidance, and even leadership 
may be furnished from outside, but un- 
less these are matched by the desire for 
them and the genuine conviction of those 
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Sisal sorters in the Bahamas. Besides being woven into bags, belts, and bonnets for 


milady, sisal is exported to be used in rope making. 


in some kinds of paper. 


It is also used as an ingredient 
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A group of farmers turning over clods of earth by means of 


memoties, depicting the primitive and difficult methods of producing food. 


being aided in the objectives proposed 
there will be no real accomplishment or 
lasting results. It is the purpose of the 
Point-4 program to furnish this assist- 
ance. 

In some underdeveloped areas a con- 
siderable body of information already 
exists on which the planning for devel- 
opment programs may be based. In 
other areas, however, available informa- 
tion is both meager and of questionable 
accuracy. One of the first steps in the 
preparation of development schemes or 
in the analysis of those already prepared 
is to build up the most complete and 
exact background of information pos- 
sible. This may, in some instances, re- 
quire only the provision of technicians 
in specialized fields; in others is may be 
necessary to create joint missions made 
up of technicians, in a great variety of 
fields, drawn from both the United 
States and the areas to be developed. 


Technical-Assistance Programs 


The major fields in which technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will be required are: Agriculture, 
health, education, transportation, min- 
ing, forestry, fishing, industrial produc- 
tion, water-resources utilization, and 
electric-power production. 


Agriculture 


AS was anticipated, the greater num- 
ber of the first requests for technical 
assistance has come in the fields of agri- 
culture, health, education, and trans- 
portation. In agriculture, training and 
demonstration have been requested in 
the fields of land clearance; soil conser- 
vation; reclamation; seed _ selection; 
strain improvement; stock breeding; the 
use of fertilizer; insect, pest, and dis- 
ease control; and the improvement of 
tools and implements. Among peoples 
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living at a rudimentary stage of tech- 
nological development the results of 
agricultural improvements are fre- 
quently highly dramatic; the knowledge 
of them spreads rapidly and far. There 
is perhaps no field in which so much 
can be accomplished at so little cost. 


Education 


The need for assistance in education 
requires no elaboration, but it is inter- 
esting to note how universal and intense 
is the yearning among peoples in all 
parts of the world for the improvement 
of their knowledge and abilities. 


Health 


Improvements in agriculture and in 
education will not, however, be effective 
without correction and control of the 
conditions leading to disease. Malaria 
has had a world-wide effect in limit- 
ing the exploration and development of 
vast areas, just as the sleeping sickness 
has prevented the penetration of Cen- 
tral Africa. Hookworm, liver fluke, 
dysentery, typhus, smallpox, cholera, 
and tuberculosis have taken the lives or 
weakened the bodies of millions of people 
over vast areas. And, in addition to 
these, there have been the enfeeblement 
of workers and the shortening of lives 
that have resulted from inadequate and 
improper diet. 


Transportation 


Transportation is the common need of 
all underdeveloped countries. In prim- 
itive areas where streams are suitable 
more traffic is handled by water than 
overland. Water-borne transport, al- 
though slow, is cheap; construction of 
barges is comparatively simple, and their 
operation does not require complicated 
equipment or any advanced techniques. 

Overland trails develop into roads and 
roads into highways, and the recognition 





of the necessity of providing for these is 
shown in the great number of requests 
for technical assistance in this field, ay 
through the Middle East, and in South 
America, construction of new roads oy 
the improvement of old roads is being 
pressed rapidly—roads to open up ney | 
territories to settlement—roads | 
create new markets for local products. 
It has been correctly stated that the 
clearest index to the stage of a country’s 
advancement is the extent and condition 
of its roads. 

The extension and improvement of | 
rail facilities is closely linked to the ex. 
ploitation of natural resources which ip | 
time leads to industrial development, | 
Brazil is a notable example of a country 
possessed of vast natural resources but 
handicapped by the inadequacy of its 
rail facilities. There, as in Africa, tech. 
nical assistance will be used for the de. 
velopment of integrated railway systems 
that will open new territories and make 
available to these areas and to the rest 
of the world rich resources that are now 
inaccessible. 

Air transport has made dramatic 
advances. The whole network of the 
islands of the Philippines and that of 
the Caribbean area are now connected 
by air where formerly transport was 
slow and difficult. Air transport is used 
extensively in Alaska and Canada in 
mining operations, opening up hereto- 
fore inaccessible areas. 

In South America, cities on the slopes 
of the Andes which a generation ago did 
not exist or could only be reached after 
months of travel are now served daily 
by air transport. But even with 
these advances there are opportunities 
throughout the world for the further 
extension of air transport through the 
establishment of airports, the training 








of operative personnel, and the organiza- 
tion of airlines. 


Mining 


The search for metals and valuable 
woods has lead to the penetration of the 





underdeveloped areas of the _ world 
throughout all history. Now the rapid 
advances that have taken place in the 
fields of metallurgical, electrical, and 
chemical processes have greatly ex- 
panded the raw-material requirements 
of industry. Where a generation ago 
mining was chiefly concerned with the 
production of a limited variety of ores 
and fuels now the manufacture of a great 
number of metallic alloys having special 
characteristics, the production of elec- 
tronic equipment, and the use of cataly- 
tic agents in chemical processes require 
a humber of additional, and in many 
cases, rare substances, some of which 
are so valuable that even quite small 
operations may be highly profitable. In 
the field of mining the leadership has 
been taken primarily by private industry 
and it is highly probable that this will 
continue to be the case, but technical 
assistance may be used in the fields of 
research and development, and pal- 


ticularly in the improvement of safety. | 


Forestry 


Forest-product exploitation has, as 2 
the case of mining, been pioneered 
chiefly by private interests. The search 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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New Construction at Kamina 
Airport, Belgian Congo 


Qualified American engineering and con- 
tracting firms are invited by the Belgian 
Ministry of Colonies in Brussels to submit 
bids for the construction of a runway, taxi 
tracks with access strips 25 meters wide, and 
parking areas, at the Kamina airport, Bel- 
gian Congo. Bids will be accepted until Jan- 
uary 15, 1951, on which date the contract 
will be awarded to the firm making the most 
favorable offer. 

Specifications and plans may be obtained 
from the Ministry of Colonies, 17 Rue des 
Petits Carmes, Brussels, Belgium, upon pre- 
payment of Belgian francs 1,000 to the Min- 
istry’s postal check account No, 9123. It is 
stated that no details or information will be 
furnished prior to receipt of this sum. 


Of Interest to Importers of 
German Metal Products 


A recent announcement in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY (October 9, 1950) stated that 
American firms could obtain from the 
Wirtschaftsverband Eisen-, Blech-, und 
Metallwaren-Industrie E. V. fiir das Ver- 
einigte Wirtschaftsgebiet (Economic Associ- 
ation of the Iron, Tin, and Metal Products 
Industry, Registered Associations for the 
Combined Economic Area), Diuisseldorf, 
Germany, the names and addresses of reli- 
able German manufacturers and suppliers of 
finished metal products, a list of which was 
included. 

The Association has informed the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, that as a result of 
this notice, numerous requests have been 
received also for names of suppliers of pig 
iron, iron bars, railroad tracks, barbed wire, 
and semifinished goods. The Association 
suggests that inquiries concerning other 
than the finished metal products listed in 
the October 9 announcement be directed to 
the Wirtschaftsvereinigung Eisen-und Stahl- 
industrie, Humboldtstrasse 31, Diisseldorf, 
Germany. 


French Firms May Import 
Industrial Tallow From U. S. 


The French Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has announced that licenses will 
be granted for the importation of industrial 
tallow from the United States destined for 
the soap and stearin industries, against a 
credit allotment stated to be available with 
French “free dollars.” Although no time 
limit has been set for the submission of 
applications for such licenses by French 
importers, each application must specify the 
date on which shipment will be made. 

A list of French importers and consumers 
of tallow may be obtained, subject to a 
charge of $1, from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
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French Firm Needs Capital for 
New Plant at Casablanca 


Bronzavia, S. A., a manufacturer of air- 
craft parts and accessories in Paris, France, 
wishes to obtain United States capital partic- 


—— 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


ipation for the establishment of a branch 
factory at Casablanca. 

The firm is stated to be the sole French 
producer of aircraft parts and accessories, 
and its plans to build a plant at the Casa- 
blanca airport on land which it already owns 
are reportedly encouraged by the French Air 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the erception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 2, 12, 22. 
Automotive Equipment: 62, 75. 


Musical Instruments: 20, 24, 28. 
Naval Stores: 35, 77. 


Birds and Fishes: 47. Notions: 36. 
Buchu Leaves: 46. Office Equipment and Supplies: 67, 71. 
Calendars: 43. Ores: 9, 34. 


Celluloid Articles: 29. 

Cement: 27. 

Chemicals (Industrial): 52. 

Clothing and Accessories: 3, 14, 37, 60, 74. 

Cottonseed: 68. 

Electrical Accessories: 13, 64. 

Farm Equipment: 72. 

Feathers and Downs: 12. 

Fishing Tackle: 40, 47. 

Flower Bulbs: 5. 

Foodstuffs: 11, 12, 54, 62, 65. 

Furniture: 10, 36. 

General Merchandise: 66. 

Generating Plants: 50, 51. 

Glass and Glassware: 36, 73. 

Glue: 42. 

Hardware: 62, 73. 

Hemp Products: 36. 

Jewelry: 36. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1. 

Machinery: 26, 41, 71. 

Metal and Metal Products: 1, 4, 6, 8, 27, 30, 
32, 33, 38, 45, 48, 53, 55. 


Paper Articles: 15, 71. 
Parathion Dust: 56. 

Pet Articles: 47. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 66. 
Photographic Goods: 18, 25, 31. 
Plastic Powder: 62. 

Processes: 74. 

Pulleys and Belts: 64. 

Raw Materials; 39, 42. 

Rubber Goods: 49, 62. 

Sanitary Ware: 61. 

Services: 19. ‘ 
Slates (Roofing): 23. 
Slaughterhouse Products: 17. 
Sporting Goods: 44. 

Technical Information: 72. 
Textiles: 36, 37, 57, 62, 63, 66, 69, 70, 74, 76. 
Tobacco Products: 7. 

Toilet Goods: 62. 

Tools (Machine and Hand): 21, 47, 53, 59. 
Waste (Cotton): 16. 

Wood Pulp: 58. 














Ministry. United States participation to the 
extent of 45 percent is desired, since neither 
Bronzavia nor the French Government is in 
a position to provide sufficient funds. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Bronzavia S. A., 70 Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, Paris, France. 


Iran Seeks Market for 
Boxwood Logs 


Iran’s Forest Organization Office is seeking 
to develop a market in the United States for 
boxwood (Burus sempervirens) logs, a hard- 
wood highly rated for its working qualities 
and suitable for such exacting uses as math- 
ematical instruments and wood engraving. 
United States timber dealers who may be 
interested in importing supplies of boxwood 
are asked to communicate direct with the 
Iranian Forest Organization Office, Ferdowsi 
Maidan, Tehran, Iran, giving full details as 
to required sizes, grades, and form of logs. 


Additional Power Station 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

1. One 1,500 kv.-a. 110/11 kv. transformer 
bank and spare unit for Waitaki Power Sta- 
tion, section 257 Christchurch District. Con- 
tract No. 171. Bidding period closes April 3, 
1951. 

2.11 kv. switchgear for Waitaki Power 
Station, section 258 Christchurch District. 
Contract No. 172. Bidding period closes April 
10, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and cther pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies are also available from the New Zea- 
land Government Trade Commissioner, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Wash- 
ington 6. D. C. 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. Belgium—Usines De Raet S. A. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 13-15 Rue de Manchester, 
Brussels, which manufactures gas heaters 
and soldering lamps and irons, offers to 
manufacture under license metal articles 
that could be produced with the equipment 
already installed. Firm would manufacture 
items according to specifications and plans 
provided by American firms. Pamphlet il- 
lustrating types of goods now being made is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Austria—Carl Flittner, Handelsagentur 
(sales agent), 4 Sandwirtgasse, Vienna VI, 
has available for export a yearly stock of 
100,000 bottles of Austrian wine. Austrian 
firm will send samples upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Austria—F. M. Fuerst (manufacturer), 
3 F Strasse, Koeflach, Province of Styria, has 
available for export hand- and machine-knit 
sweaters for women and children. Photo- 
graphs showing style of sweaters available 
on a loan basis from the Commerical Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—S. A. Usines Emile Henricot 
(manufacturer, exporter), Court St. Etienne, 
offers on an outright-sale basis steel castings 
of lighter types, such as axle boxes, buffer 
guide, center pivots, bogie pins, and brackets, 
used in the construction of railway rolling 
stock. Firm also manufactures special- 
quality and heavy steel castings, such as 
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automatic couplers, bogie frames, dredger 
buckets, and all other castings in alloy steel. 

5. Belgium—W. M. M. Lommerse (horti- 
culturist), 276 Kapelsesteenweg, St. Maria- 
burg-Antwerp, desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality Netherland and Bel- 
gian flower bulbs, including hyacinths, all 
sizes from 13 to 19 cm. and upwards; single 
and double early tulips from 9 to 12 cm. and 
upwards; Darwin, Mendel, Triumph, Breeder; 
cottage and parrot tulips from 9 to 12 cm. 
and upwards; narcissus, all sorts and sizes; 
other flower bulbs, such as crocus, iris, mus- 
cari. 

6. Belgium—Société Nouvelle des Forges & 
Estampages de Malines S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 18 Hanswijck de Brecht, Malines, 
offers to export and seeks agent for stampings 
and forgings. All work is done according to 
customer’s instructions. Inspection at buy- 
er’s expense at manufacturer’s plant through 
the Lloyd’s Register, Antwerp, Belgium. Il- 
lustrated catalog (in French) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Belgium—Verellen, Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales agent), 47 St. Jacobsmarkt, Antwerp, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for cigars 
and cigarillos. Special export packing, each 
cigar wrapped in cellophane, packed in small 
cases of 25 cigars, 5,000 cigars to an export 
case, which is covered with zinc if necessary. 
Samples may be inspected at the office of 
firm’s forwarding agent, Miss Huybrechts, 140 
West Nineteenth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Further information concerning firm’s plans 
to market this product through United 
States agents may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Belgium—S. A. Westraco (exporter), 60 
Rue Ravenstein, Brussels, offers to export 
and seeks agent for concrete reinforcing steel 
bars (round, plain, deformed), 6-32 mm. 

9. Burma—U Po Nyein and Co. (import 
and export merchant), 108-110 Edward 
Street, Rangoon, offers on an outright-sale 
basis mineral ores, including, wolfram, lead, 
manganese, and antimony, to be analyzed 
by Burmese Government. 

10. Canada—Anglo-Canadian Purchasers, 
Ltd. (export merchant or broker), Box 262, 
Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario, offers to export 
and seeks agent for hard maple, and yellow 
and white birch furniture dimension stock 
and squares, all grading according to United 
States standards. Dimension stock 100 per- 
cent clear. Quantity and specifications ac- 
cording to customer’s needs. 

11. Canada—The Dare Co., Ltd, (manufac- 
turer), Kitchener, Ontario, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fancy biscuits, grade A 
(Canadian standards), packed 1 dozen to a 
carton. Firm is in process of designing pack- 
ages to comply with U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration regulations. 

12. Denmark—Laurids Andersen (export 
merchant), Palnatokevej 22, Odense, offers 
on an outright-sale basis first-quality hen, 
duck, and goose feathers and down (raw, and 
cleaned and washed); Danish fruit wines, 
liqueurs, and bitters; canned hams; Danish 
cheeses, such as Carmembert, Samsoe; stain- 
less-steel electric equipment, including 
price-computing scales, automatic selling 
machines, and meat saws and slicers. As 
firm has had no previous experience in ship- 
ping to the United States, it would appreci- 
ate any instructions that buyer might find 
appropriate. 

13. Denmark—Birkergd Automobilhal 
(manufacturer), Kongevejen 74, Birkersd, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for plug 
switches used in automobiles and radios. 
This switch is described as a miniature elec- 
trical receptacle and two-pronged plug. 
Sample available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Denmark—Fritex (export merchant), 
Hammerensgade 4, Copenhagen K, desires 
to export and seeks agent for first-class Vien- 





nese embroidered silk blouses. Quality jp. 
spection in Denmark at seller’s expense 
Firm wishes to contact agents experience 
in this particular line. 

15. Denmark—Waldorft’s Papir-Industrj 
A/S (manufacturer), Kirkegaardsvej 25, Qo. 
penhagen, offers to export and seeks agent 
for paper and carboard articles, such as pa. 
per bags; napkins; collars; candy wrappers: 





folding cartons for retail sale of socks, stock. | 
ings, neckties, and ice cream; and corrugateg 
cardboard in pastels for display purposes, | 
An assortment of samples available on q | 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Egypt—D. Philippides & Co. (export 
merchant handling cotton and _ woolen 
wastes), 10 Boulevard Said Ier, Alexandria, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 50 metric 
tons of cotton waste. Independent quality 
inspection by the Near East Superintending 
Co., Ltd., Customs Area, Gate 14, P. O. Box 
1115, Alexandria, whose New York corre. 
spondent is Superintendence Co., Inc., 9 
Broadway, Room 201 Produce Exchange 
Bldg., New York 4, N. Y. Expense and cost 
of independent quality inspection to be 
borne by American importer. 

17. Egypt—Société de l’Union Egyptienne 
pour les Produits Agricoles (export mer- 
chant), 13 Berket Masria, Sayeda Zenab, 
Cairo, offers to export and seeks agent for 
slaughterhouse products, such as casings, 
horns, hoofs, and hair. 

18. England—Barnet Ensign Ross, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 285 Regent Street, London, 
W. 1, offers on an outright-sale basis photo- 
graphic goods, including cameras, photo- 
graphic lenses, binoculars, sensitized photo- 
graphic materials, and balopticon (for front 
and rear projection). Descriptive literature 
and photographic catalog of printing papers 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

19. England—D. R. Powis (draughtsman), 
Rushmoor, The Warren, Radlett, Herts., of- 
fers its draughting service, which comprises 
design, production drawings, tracing, opera- 
tion planning, jig and tool design, and cam 





lay-outs for single-spindle automatics for 


light electro-mechanical engineering in- 
dustries. 
20. France—Paul Beuscher (manufac- 


turer), 25-27 Boulevard Beaumarchais, 
Paris, has available for export highest-qual- 
ity violins. Firm reportedly specializes in 
the reproduction of antique violins. 

21. France—Usine Mecano Dentaire Du 
Doubs (manufacturer and exporter), Les 
Hopitaux-Neufs (Doubs), offers to export 
industrial precision burrs used by watch 
makers, jewelers, producers of plastic arti- 
cles, engravers, and precision mechanical in- 
dustries. 

22. France—Société Gaillac - Comte - de- 
Noblet (manufacturer), Les Rives par Gail- 
lac (Tarn), desires to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality sparkling wines (Mousseux), 
in 80-centiliter bottles (0.2113 gallons), spec- 
ified as “Green and Rose Card” brand. Firm 
would appreciate receiving full instructions 
as to packing, marking, and other shipping 
requirements. 

23. France—P. Souchon (manufacturer 
and exporter), 4 Rue Jules Simon, St. 
Etienne, Loire, offers on an outright-sale 
basis roofing slates. Firm requests that all 
shipping instructions be sent with order. 

24. France—Société F. Sudre (manufac- 
turer), 17 Avenue Trudaine, Paris, offers on 
an outright-sale basis highest-quality clari- 
nets and flutes, hand-made by individual 
craftsmen; 30 instruments of each type 
available monthly. 

25. Germany—Bermpohl & Co. KG. (man- 
ufacturer, export merchant), Hermann- 
strasse 256-258, Berlin-Neukoelln, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for Bermpohl natural- 
color cameras and Fotomeister cameras. De- 
scriptive catalog and leaflet on color photog- 
raphy and leaflet on the Fotomeister (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
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Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

296. Germany — Maschinenbauwerkstaette 
Ing. Jean Budig (Jean Budig Machinery 
Works) (manufacturer), Ebenboeckstrasse, 
Munich-Passing, Bavaria, offers to export 
and seeks agent for universal belt grinders 
for use in woodworking industries. Illus- 
trated leaflet (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial], Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—Fritz Lindenau, Mercantile 
(commission agents for import and export 
transactions), Leibnizstrasse 27, Miinchen 
42, has available for export 10,000 metric 
tons of gray Portland cement of German 
origin, packed in 6-ply paper bags, 45-50 
kilograms per bag. If American purchaser 
prefers, firm will offer a c. i. f. price upon re- 
ceipt of a positive order. For immediate 
shipment, there are available 8 tons of 
duraluminum sheets, 1 by 2 meters, in as- 
sorted thicknesses, 0.8 to 2 mm.; the sheets 
are packed in 13 cases. Price information 
on both commodities may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

28. Germany—Ferd. Manthey, Reichen- 
berger Strasse 1215, Berlin SO 36, wishes to 
find a market for the Klaviano, a piano 
suitable for small rooms. Photographic 
pamphlet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Johann Strempl & Co., Cel- 
luloidwaren (export merchant and manu- 
facturer), Liberdastrasse 12, Berlin-Neu- 
koelln, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-quality celluloid articles, such as um- 
brella grips and combs. 

30. Germany—tTransforma G. m. b. H., 
Elektrotechnische Fabrik (manufacturer and 
exporter), Schlesische Strasse 20, Berlin SO 
36, offers to export and seeks agent for vac- 
uum-sealed chokes, ranging in size as fol- 
lows: 1-800; 2—1.000; 3—1.500. 

31. Germany — Tetenal-Photowerk, Dr. 
Triepel K. G., vorm Theodor Teichgraeber 
A. G. (manufacturer and export merchant), 
Hasenheide 54, Berlin SW 29, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for first-class develop- 
ers, fixing salts, flashlights, and accessories 
for black and white and color photography. 

32. Germany—wWeisse & Eschrich G.m.b.H., 
(manufacturer), 46 Lauensteinerstrasse, Lud- 
wigsstadt, Bavaria, has available for export 
metal cloth which is primarily a broad line of 
netting for screens, sieves, filters, and netting 
for reinforcing plaster. The smallest gage 
manufactured is No. 425 (425 openings per 
French inch of 26 mm.). Metals used are 
iron, galvanized wire, tinned wire, copper, 
brass, phosphor-bronze, aluminum, monel 
metal, nickel, and stainless steel. Company 
indicates that it does not produce fourdrin- 
ier cloth. Illustrative leaflet, with English 
translation, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Zeiss Ikon A. G. Goerzwerk 
(manufacturer), Rheinstrasse 45-46, Berlin- 
Friedenau, has available for export safety- 
lock cylinders, similar to the Yale locx. 

34. India—Chimanlal Manchand and Co. 
(retailer and wholesaler of jewelry; exporter 
of iron ore), opposite Opera House, New 
Queen’s Road, Bombay 4, has available 6,000 
long tons of iron ore. The port of shipment 
will be Marmagao in Portuguese India, which 
is about 350 miles from the minehead. An 
additional quantity of about 1,000,000 tons 
can be supplied in the future. An analysis 
of a sample of iron ore assayed in 1944 shows 
iron content of 60.41 percent. 

35. Italy—c. I. I. E. (Compagnia Italiana 
Importazione Esportazione) (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 3 Via Arcievescovado, Turin, has 
available for export 3,000 kilograms (iron 
barrels of 200 kilograms net each) of high- 
quality essence called Mugolio (gum spirits 
of turpentine). Essence is obtained from the 
distillation of the gum of Pinus pomilio tree. 


November 27, 1950 


Firm will furnish samples on request. Price 
information may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Italy—Fratelli Ghio & Co. S. a. R. L. 
(importer, exporter, and sales agent handling 
general merchandise), 1-11 Via Fieschi, 
Genoa, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-quality Murano glass, household glass- 
ware, and kitchen earthenware, 1,000 kilo- 
grams per month; chairs of wood, 1,000 per 
month; printed rayon and silk foulard, 10,- 
000 pieces per month, each piece containing 
30 to 35 squares for scarves; glass, porcelain, 
and plastic buttons, imitation-pearl neck- 
laces, 1,000 gross per month; hemp sailcloth, 
2,000 to 3,000 meters each month; hemp fish 
netting, 1,000 kilograms a month. Inspection 
of merchandise available through the Sorve- 
glianza Italiana or any other officially recog- 
nized company upon the request of purchaser 
or his representative at his own expense. 

37. Italy—Micheletti & Momigliano (sales 
agent), Via S. Lucas 2-11, Genoa, desires to 
export and seeks agent for silk and rayon 
ties, 1,000-5,000 dozen monthly; silk and 
rayon textiles for ties valued at 10,000,000- 
50,000,000 lire a month. Inspection of mer- 
chandise at expense of purchaser. Potential 
United States buyers should provide perti- 
nent instructions as to packing, shipment, 
and import requirements, as well as other 
information which would help the exporter 
to ship the merchandise in the best possible 
manner. 

38. Japan—Dowa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Room 217 
Kojum Building, No. 4, 6-chome, Ginza, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, has available for immediate 
export, subject to prior sale, bearings in “as 
is” condition from Japan war-surplus stock. 
Types consist primarily of the following: 
Single and double-row ball, self-aligning, 
cylindrical roller, tapered roller, and thrust 
bearings of the light, medium, and heavy 
types, of international sizes. American en- 
gineering firms are available in Japan for 
inspection service. Stock list of bearings and 
analysis of contained metal available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Japan—Masuzawa Kogyo K. K. (The 
Masuzawa Manufacturing Co., Ltd.,) (ex- 
porter), No. 57-5, Kitanakadori, Naka-ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to contact importers of 
Japanese raw silk. 

40. Japan—Ueno Seiko Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of fishing tackle), 
3859, 7-chome, Shina-machi, Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in contacting importers 
of fishing tackle, including rods, reels, baits, 
flies, lines, and accessories. Firm manufac- 
tures fishing tackle under “Olympic’”’ brand 
name. 

41. Netherlands—Gerard Jansen (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant), 184 Koningshoeven, Tilburg, of- 
fers on an outright-sale basis electric ironing 
machine for the leather industry, “Brilliant” 
No. 6/a. Machine described as original 
“Klockner’’? model with a fine graduated 
regulator of current consumption and an 
especially heavy iron of 17 kilograms, absorb- 
ing 2,400 watts. Special execution for the 
elimination of neck folds and wrinkles. The 
machine is fitted for either belt drive or 
independent double fly-wheel drive, includ- 
ing V-belts without electric motor. All kinds 
of box-calf, veal, cowhide, clothing leather, 
and waterproof can be handled. Firm also 
offers degraining machine for sheepskins, 
“Perfect” No. 29, original “klockner’’ model, 
of special construction for taking off the 
slime of split and pickled sheepskins, with 
automatic rotary grinding apparatus, the 
pressure roller covered with hard rubber. 
The machine is fitted for independent drive 
by electric motor, including V-belts but 
without motor. Working width, 4 feet 10 
inches. Good results are obtained in the 
manufacturing of chamois leather. 

42. Netherlands—L. Welp & Co., N. V. (ex- 
port merchant), 2 Westplein, Rotterdam, of- 


fers on an outright-sales basis first-grade 
liquid or powered glues (Netherlands origin); 
raw materials for the paint industry 
(phthalocyanine blue, chromate colors, lithol 
red toner, toluidin red, maroon red, zinc 
colors, yellow and green, milori blues, Prus- 
sian blues, Chinese blues, Berlin blue, helio- 
gen blue, all powdered; oxalic acid, powdered 
or crystals; iron dioxide, powdered). 

43. Norway—Forlaget Norsk Kunstrepro- 
duksjon (art publisher), 2-4 Grubbegaten, 
Oslo, desires to export and seeks agent for 
3,000—5,000 1952 illustrative art calendars, 
containing 13 reproductions of Norwegian 
painters’ masterpieces, printed in four colors. 
Price, detailed information, and sample of 
calendar available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 13, 1950.) 

44. Scotland—John Letters and Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 125 Howard Street, Glasgow, 
C. 1, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-quality golf clubs, approximately 
£10,000 worth annually. Photographic cata- 
log available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Tunisia—Société des Tuyeaux Bonna 
(manufacturer of concrete pipe), Boite 
Postale 266, Tunis, has available for export 
750 metric tons of steel sheets of soft steel, 
Thomas ordinary, carbon 0.05 percent and 
manganese 0.5 percent; all sheets 1.5 mm. 
thick; 600 metric tons 2.07 by 1.26 meters 
and 150 metric tons 2.78 by 1.21 meters. 
Firm has found steel sheets inadequate for 
its purposes, and stock offered for sale is 
new and assertedly in good condition. It 
was originally manufactured in France. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. Union of South Africa—Marquis of 
Tavistock (grower, exporter), Waterfall, 
Daljosaphat, Cape Province, desires to con- 
tact importers of (first-quality) ODbuchu 
leaves, packed in bales. 


Export Opportunities 


47. Belgium—Oisellerie de la Paix (Mau- 
rice Hougardy) (importer), 120-122, Chaus- 
sée d’Ixelles, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on live exotic birds and fishes; 
all kinds of pet articles for dogs, birds, and 
fishes; fishing tackle; small garden tools. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

48. Canada—William J. Anderson Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, distributor), 54 Wellington Street W., 
Toronto, is in the market for immediate 
delivery of plastic and metal ring and watch 
bores. Firm requests that samples be sub- 
mitted. 

49. Canada—Mitchell Enterprises (im- 
porting distributor), 106 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, is interested in pur- 
chasing all types of rubber products. 

50. Cuba—D. Civil y Compafia, S. en C. 
(importing distributor), Zanja 574, Habana, 
desires purchase quotations on Diesel elec- 
tric generating plants. These plants should 
be suitable for use in small outlying farm 
areas where electric current is not available. 

51. Ecuador—E. Maulme & Cia. (importer 
of automotive vehicles, tires, lubricants, re- 
frigerators, stoves, and general merchandise, 
working on exclusive distribution basis), 
Victor Manuel Rend6én No. 232 (P. O. Box 
No. 61), Guayaquil, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for first-class Diesel electric and gaso- 
line electric generating sets, portable and 
stationary. 

52. Germany—Chemische Fabriken - Min- 
eraloelwerke Hermann Pfeifer G. m. b. H. 
(importer, manufacturer, exporter), 21 and 
55 Adolfsallee, Wiesbaden, is interested in 
purchasing industrial raw chemicals as 
listed: Crude glycerin, phenol, cresol, phenol- 
cresol mixture, crude sulfur, tetraethylene 
lead (tel), crude tall oil, crude linseed oil, 
phosphorus compounds, phosphoric-acid an- 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Brazil 


BUSINESS CONTINUES SATISFACTORY; 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY HIGH 


The general elections on October 3 had no 
outstanding repercussions on business. Re- 
ports received from various sections of the 
country indicate a continued satisfactory 
trade turn-over, although at Rio de Janeiro 
retail sales were lower than expected, owing 
to a rising price trend that has not been 
compensated by wage increases. This was 
reflected in turn on wholesale trade, which 
was not as active as a year ago. A slight de- 
crease in the business movement was also 
registered in the Amazon Valley, due in part 
to the normal end of the marketing season 
for several of the main Amazon export prod- 
ucts. ' 

Industrial activity in Sao Paulc and other 
sections of Brazil continued on a high level, 
and the principal concern in this field was 
the obtention of adequate supplies of es- 
sential. raw materials from abroad. The 
textile industry in Sao Paulo was particularly 
concerned regarding current difficulties in 
obtaining replacement equipment and rising 
American prices of textile machinery. On 
the other hand, the raw-material-supply 
position of the tire industry improved 
through liberalization of import licensing, 
and the industry is now making strenuous 
efforts to build stockpiles of imported ma- 
terials. 

An official accounting of federal receipts 
and expenditures for the first 7 months of 
1950 shows an excess of expenditures 
amounting to 1,682,000,000 cruzeiros. Paper 
currency in circulation, which has increased 
steadily since late in April, totaled 27,165,- 
000,000 cruzeiros at the end of August, a rise 
of 13 percent over the first 8 months of 1950. 

On September 28 the Central Price Com- 
mission established distribution and price 
controls over imported industrial and phar- 
maceutical chemicals. Although the con- 
trol order, which permits a maximum resale 
price markup of 30 percent, included a list 
of specific items, it is being enforced in re- 
spect to all chemical imports, which can be 
withdrawn from customs only after approval 
of the Price Commission has been obtained. 
So far this approval has been granted readily 
and has caused no serious inconvenience to 
import trade. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The steady improvement in Brazil’s dollar- 
exchange position continued during the past 
month, with the result that the collection 
backlog in fourth category has been nearly 
eliminated. Inasmuch as the backlogs in 
preferential and first categories were liqui- 
dated several weeks previously, only remit- 
tances in second and third categories, cover- 
ing interest, profits, dividends, and main- 
tenance and travel abroad, are still subject 
to delay. French francs are reported in easy 
supply at the present time, but shortages 
apparently exist in sterling, Belgian francs, 
and Swedish crowns. Remittances in all 
three currencies are subject to delay. 

Barter trade in oranges, besswax, bristles, 
cattlehides, and pigskins was suspended until 
further notice by an order issued on Septem- 
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ber 27. other announcement 


The 
affecting import controls was the one dated 
September 23, inviting traditional importers 


only 


to enter license applications during the 
following 10 days for imports of potatoes 
from the Netherlands. 

On September 18 a trade agreement was 
signed between Brazil and Great Britain, ef- 
fective from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 
which envisages Brazilian exports to Great 
Britain valued at £51,440,000 and imports 
from the latter in the sum of £44,620,000. 
The visible trade balance of £6,820,000 was 
provided to cover invisible imports from 
Great Britain. 

CROPS 


The weather in central Brazil continued 
abnormally dry during most of September, 
causing grave fears that the experience of last 
year, when the coffee crop was reduced sub- 
stantially by drought, might be repeated this 
year. Light rains began to fall about Sep- 
tember 21, and substantial rains were re- 
ported in Sao Paulo, Parana, and parts of 
Minas Gerais during the first week of 
October. Although the next coffee crop is 
believed to have suffered some damage from 
the drought, the recent rains have improved 
prospects. 

Foreign demand for coffee was good during 
September, and exports are reported un- 
Officially to have reached the satisfactory 
level of 1,858,146 bags, the largest monthly 
total recorded since November of last year. 
The spot price of Rio type 7 reached the 
record level of 189 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms 
but fell off to about 182 cruzeiros by the end 
of the month. The spot price of Santos type 
4 “soft” coffee remained fairly steady, fluc- 
tuating around 203 cruzeiros during the 
month. 

During September the castor-seed market 
in Bahia declined from US$185 to US$165 per 
1,010 kilograms f. 0. b. Bahia. At the lower 
price, buyer interest was renewed, and about 
1,600 tons were sold to the United States. 
Indications are that the crop now being har- 
vested will be small; demand by Brazilian 
crushers is expected to be strong.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, Oct. 13, 1950. 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES No LONGER PER- 
MITTED ENTRY AS BAGGAGE—CORRECTION 


In the issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 13, 1950, under ‘“‘News by Coun- 
tries,” the effective date of Law No. 1205, 
referred to in an item appearing under the 
loregoing title should have read “October 
24, 1950,” instead of “August 24.” 


British Guiana 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSES ANNOUNCED 


Open general licenses for exportation of 
the following goods from British Guiana were 
announced in notice No. 1552, published in 
the Official Gazette of September 30, 1950: 
Passengers bona fide baggage, stores, and 
household effects; bona fide unsolicited gifts 
other than arms and ammunition, dangerous 
drugs, plumage, and rice provided the f. o. b. 
value does not exceed $25 in local currency, 
and if dispatched by parcel post the package 











is clearly marked “Gift” and the gross weight 
does not exceed 22 pounds; patterns and sam- 
ples of no commercial value; goods produced 
or manufactured in British Guiana with the 
exception of those enumerated in the first 
schedule hereto; and goods produced or man- 
ufactured in the sterling area with the ex- 
ception of those enumerated in the second 
schedule hereto. 

First Schedule: Cattle and cattle food; 
coconuts and manufactures thereof, such as 
copra, margarine, oil, and soap; coffee; fresh 
meat; ground provisions; gold and diamonds; 
jewelry; pigs; plumage; poultry and eggs; rice; 
and sugar. 

Second Schedule: Arms and ammunition; 
animal feeding stuffs; dangerous drugs; edi- 
ble fats and oils; fertilizers; galvanized iron 
sneets; jute sacks; and soap other than toilet 
soap. 


~ es 
Chile 
CONDITIONS FOR IMPORT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Conditions under which the Consejo Na- 
cional de Comercio Exterior (Chilean National 
Foreign Trade Council) may authorize the 
importation of automobiles, were established 
ky decree No. 654 of July 2, 1950, published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 31, according to 
a report of August 8, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Santiago. 

It was found necessary to issue this decree 
in order that imports of automobiles might 
be permitted in certain instances, inasmuch 
as their importation was practically pro- 
hibited during 1950. No exchange was al- 
lotted for the importation of automobiles in 
the regular foreign-exchange budget for that 
year, nor were automobiles included among 
the items importable under the so-called 
Gold Law. 

Decree No. 654 annuls decree No. 292 of 
March 4, 1949, and authorizes the Council to 
issue permits for the importation of au- 
tomobiles to: Diplomatic officers accredited 
to the Chilean Government; foreign tech- 
nicians contracted by Chilean or foreign en- 
terprises who come to Chile for the first 
time, provided the contract is for more than 
1 year; foreign industrialists who come to 
reside in Chile and whose equipment and 
vehicles are brought into the country in ac- 
cordance with regulations governing the in- 
troduction of capital, if they having been 
favorably reported upon by the Comision de 
Establecimientos Industriales (Commission 
on Industrial Establishments); Chilean dip- 
lomats and civilians and members of the 
Chilean armed forces returning to the coun- 
try after having completed their prescribed 
missions abroad, provided the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs approves their requests; offi- 
cials of foreign military missions contracted 
by the Chilean Government; officials of the 
Chilean National Defense and of the Cara- 
bineros (Chilean Constabulary), appointed 
by the Government and approved by the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs who have been 
abroad more than 1 year; mining companies 
which import their materials and operating 
equipment with their own exchange, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the foreign 
exchange budget, and the end use and need 
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for the importation must be justified; and 
Chileans and foreigners resident in Chile 
who are returning to the country perma- 
nently after having lived abroad for 2 con- 
secutive years. 

The request for import of an automobile 
must be presented, together with documen- 
tary proof of its ownership in the country of 
former residence, within 30 days following 
the applicant’s arrival in Chile. 

(For announcement of decree No. 292 of 
March 4, 1949, which decree No. 654 annuls, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 30, 
1949.) 


AGREEMENT WITH PERU AGAIN EXTENDED 


The commercial treaty of October 17, 1941, 
between Chile and Peru has been extended 
for 1 year, beginning on November Q, 1950, 
by decree No. 7981 of September 29, 1950, 
published in the Chilean Diario Oficial of 
October 18. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, and August 21, 1950, for an- 
nouncements of earlier extensions of the 
agreement.) 


Colombia 


BaNKS TO LimiIT LOAN PoRTFOLIOS; 
HIGHER PRICES EXPECTED 


The principal financial development in 
Colombia during October was a gentlemen's 
agreement among commercial banks to limit 
their loan portfolios to the September 30, 
1950, level, as a means of checking the in- 
flation spiral which has been gathering mo- 
mentum in recent months. Although 
commercial loans on that date were at an 
all-time high of approximately 650,000,000 
pesos, business and industry have vocifer- 
ously protested the limitation. Importers 
contend that in order to utilize their re- 
cently assigned quotas they require more 
credit than ever before, as heavy purchases 
are contemplated with exchange certificates, 
which must be obtained in advance at a 
rate of exchange currently quoted at around 
3.20 pesos per dollar, and in addition they 
are required to make advance guaranty de- 
posits of 20 percent of the value of licenses 
issued. On the other hand, banks and Gov- 
ernment officials contend that the limitation 
is not a contraction of credit but a stabiliza- 
tion at a level considered more than ade- 
quate for the country’s needs. 

Importers are alleged to have excessive 
stocks of merchandise in warehouses that 
they are withholding from the market in 
anticipation of higher prices, and one of the 
primary objectives of the credit limitation 
is to force the liquidation of part of these 
stocks. The belief that a new world war was 
imminent, which has motivated commercial 
and financial decisions during the past few 
months, has largely subsided, but the ex- 
pectation of higher prices for imported mer- 
chandise continues and merchants are ex- 
tremely reluctant to sell stocks at present 
prices. Both wholesale and retail sales de- 
clined sharply toward the end of October, 
partly because of the unavailability of credit 
and partly as a result of sellers’ unwilling- 
hess to reduce prices and buyers’ resistance 
to present prices in view of developments in 
Korea and the expected forcing into the mar- 
ket of larger stocks of merchandise. Mean- 
while, in the Securities Exchange, sellers 
have dominated the market, as many mer- 
chants have been forced to reduce their large 
holdings of securities in order to obtain 
Operating capital. 


INFLATION-CONTROL MEASURES 


It is generally agreed that if the voluntary 
credit limitation does not succeed, more 
drastic measures will be taken to check infla- 
tion. The Economic Development Committee 
appointed to study the report of the Interna- 
tional Bank Mission to Colombia began 
regular meetings in October and has sub- 
mitted its first report, which deals with the 
inflation problem. The Committee recom- 
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British West Indies Trade-Liberalization Plan 


On October 30, 1950, the United Kingdom announced a Trade Liberalization Plan 
designed to reopen the British West Indian market on a limited scale to certain Canadian 
and United States goods which have been traditionally purchased by these colonies from 
North America. This plan, which was evolved by the Canadian and British Governments 
in consultation with the colonial governments, has been approved in principle by the 
Government of the United States and will be made effective on January 1, 1951. Negotia- 
tions are still in progress by the United States Government for modifications in the plan 
to include various additional products in which this country has a major supplying 
interest. 

The plan provides that dollar exchange will be made available to the colonies to permit 
minimum imports into each colony of 50 percent or 334% percent, depending upon the 
commodity included in the list, of average imports of such commodity from the United 
States and Canada during the base period 1946-48. The scheme does not preclude the 
importation by the colonial territories of more than these minimum percentages, but such 
excess, if any, above the minimum level provided by the plan will be determined by 
general import-control policy. 

The Canadian Government will administer their participation in the plan by a script 
system designed to assure the individual exporter in Canada that import licenses will be 
issued in the West Indian colonies for an amount of goods equal to a specified percentage 
of the average value of his exports to the West Indies in the base period, provided of 
course that he has found a willing buyer. To permit greater flexibility and reduce the 
administrative burden, no script system will be established by this country. Individual 
exporters will not be limited in their participation in the United States quotas except 
by competition. The competent authorities in the British colonies will issue licenses to 
colonial importers from the United States at least up to the limits of our quota on the 
basis of confirmed orders and with priority determined by the date of application. 

The colonies included in the plan are Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, the Leeward and Windward Islands, and the Bahamas. The operation 
of the scheme will be reviewed after an initial period of 6 months so that any necessary 
adjustments may be made in the light of actual experience. 

Products for which licenses will be granted for imports from the United States valued 
at not less than 50 percent of the average value of each colony’s imports from the 
United States during the base period 1946-48 are as follows: Canned fish, meat, milk 
and milk products (not yet applicable to Jamaica), feedstuffs, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, newsprint and other paper and manufactures, and chemical fertilizers. 

Products subject to the 334g minimum value limitation are as follows: Prepared cereal 
foods; canned fruit, vegetables, and soups; macaroni, spaghetti, and vermicelli; jelly 
and dessert powders, including vegetable flavorings; boots and shoes with leather uppers 
for women and children (not yet applicable to Jamaica in the case of women’s shoes) : 
leather; leather manufactures except clothing; footwear of rubber or of canvas with 
rubber soles; rubber belting; rubber clothing of all kinds including raincoats, rubber 
aprons, gloves, rubber soles and heels; pulp and fiber wallboards; automobile parts; 
cooking utensils; tools and hand implements except power-operated, metal furniture; 
metal lamps and lanterns; buckles and slide fasteners; dental and surgical apparatus; 
domestic electric cooking and heating apparatus, including electric irons, toasters, etc.; 
electric stoves and parts; electric meters and parts; switches, sockets and wiring devices; 
batteries and parts; paints, varnishes and enamels; perfumery, cosmetics and toilet 
preparations, including soap, other soaps including soap flakes and powders (not yet 
applicable to Jamaica); pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines; beer and ale; 
whisky; brushes, brooms and mops; buttons; goggles, spectacles and parts; toys and dolls; 
pens, pencils and parts, including fountain pens; confectionary; can for food products, 
bottle caps, men’s caps and hats; fresh apples; feather pillows; iron bedsteads and springs; 
unsweetened biscuits; malt for beer; domestic glassware and glass bottles. 

{Comments or inquiries concerning the plan may be addressed to the American Re- 
publics Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 








mends stabilization of the means of pay- 
ment in circulation at the September level 
of approximately 1,100,000,000 pesos, stabili- 
zation of total commercial bank reserves at 
the September level, an increase in the re- 
discount rate of the Bank of the Republic 
from 4 to 6 percent and in the commercial 
bank rate for the public from 6 to 7 percent, 
the restriction of governmental credits, and 
liquidation of the present budget with a 
real surplus. 
PRICE TREND 


The official cost-of-living index for the 
middle-income group in Bogota rose from 
310.1 as of the end of August to 310.9 as of 
September 30. On the other hand, the low- 
income-group index dropped from 388.2 at 
the end of August to 387.0 as of the end of 
September. Cost-of-living indexes are not 
yet available for October; however, if Bogota 
press reports are accurate, it seems likely that 
the cost of living in Bogota rose consider- 
ably during the month. The Colombian 
Government is reported by the press to be 
considering the elimination of its National 


Office of Price Control or equipping it with 
sufficient personnel to enable it to control 
prices effectively throughout Colombia. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Economic Development Program for 
Colombia gathered momentum during Oc- 
tober with the publication of the complete 
International bank report, The Basis of a 
Development Plan for Colombia, and the ar- 
rival of a number of technicians who are 
to assist Dr. Currie in oarrying out the pro- 
gram. Also, the Director of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Committee 
visited Colombia during the month to con- 
clude arrangements for the furnishing of 
United Nations experts to assist in the pro- 
gram; it is expected that a total of 21 
United Nations technicians will be supplied 
to Colombia, including specialists in railway 
traffic and operations, aviation, and highway 
construction and maintenance. Meanwhile, 
railroad construction has been suspended 
pending a complete study of the recommen- 
dations, and an order for six new Diesel 
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locomotives for the National Railways for use 
on the Pacific Railway is about to be placed. 


EXCHANGE POSITION 


There have been few new exchange-control 
developments since the assignment of the 
current commercial quotas began. Fairly 
liberal licensing of so-called critical imports 
has continued, in anticipation of greater 
exchange earnings from coffee sales during 
the last 2 months of the year, and the un- 
favorable exchange balance (excess of remit- 
tances authorized over exchange actually 
purchased by the Bank of the Republic) as 
of October 19 was $23,650,000. The backlog 
of exchange requests pending on the same 
date was $17,210,000, of which over 90 per- 
cent consisted of commercial collections. 


COFFEE AND BANANAS 


Preliminary figures indicate that Colombia 
exported 542,248 bags of 60 kilograms each 
of coffee during October, of which 511,028 
bags were taken by the United States. Sales 
registered with the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol during September amounted to only 
313,758 bags valued at $21,469,061. Usually 
well-informed trade sources in Colombia 
report that the Coffee Federation expects the 
price for coffee in the United States to move 
upward, and it is quite possible that the 
federation will follow a policy designed to 
keep large quantities of coffee off the United 
States market until such times as prices 
there improve or it becomes financially ex- 
pedient for Colombian coffee interests to sell. 

Banana exports to Europe were normalized 
during September and October, following a 
suspension of several months in shipments 
due to the lag between expiration of the 
previous Colombia-Western Germany clear- 
ing agreement and entrance into operation 
of the current agreement. With no outlet 
other than Germany, the small producers 
and exporters of the Santa Marta region 
suffered heavy losses during the interval.— 
U. S. Empassy, Bocota, Nov. 2, 1950. 


Costa Rica 


REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF PLANNED 


The Costa Rican Government has ap- 
pointed a permanent committee to study re- 
vision of the customs tariff, according to a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in San Jose. 
Conversion to an ad valorem system is being 
considered but appears unlikely. Comple- 
tion of the work will not take place for 
many months. 


France 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY INCREASES 


Industrial activity in France increased 
during September and October, and there 
was a slowing down of the price rise which 
began in July. The September index of in- 
dustrial production (1938=100) was provi- 
sionally estimated at 125, and October pro- 
duction was expected to attain a new postwar 
peak of 130 or higher. 

French and Saar crude-steel production, 
which from February through August was 
lower than the monthly average of 909,000 
metric tons in 1949, rose to 912,000 metric 
tons in September, in response to increased 
world demand for steel. United States buy- 
ers placed orders for 86,751 tons of steel 
products in July, 128,811 tons in August, and 
58,148 tons in September. The reduction in 
September reflected delays in deliveries on 
new orders of from 4 to 12 months for vari- 
ous products. If the present world demand 
for steel continues and French and Saar 
consumption does not increase, nearly one- 
half of production will be exported, which 
will substantially increase French foreign- 
trade receipts. 

Production was expected to increase to 
more than 1,000,000 tons in October. Unless 
present supplies of coke can be materially 
increased it will be difficult to exceed this 
level; nevertheless, an annual production of 
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12,000,000 tons would exceea that of 1929, the 
previous peak year for the combined French 
and Saar production. 

Motor-vehicle output set a new record in 
September 1950—34,512 units compared with 
26,694 in September 1949 and a monthly 
average of 19,050 in 1938. September ex- 
ports totaled 7,329 vehicles, 30 percent above 
those of September 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 


October 1 estimates indicate that 1950 
wine production in France will exceed 58,- 
000,000 hectoliters, compared with less than 
43,000,000 in 1949. As many producers still 
hold substantial stocks from the 1949 har- 
vest, the addition of this year’s bumper pro- 
duction presents a serious marketing prob- 
lem. The Government is taking measures 
to insure that only wines of good quality are 
sold, to help producers carry surpluses over 
to next year, and to prevent distress selling. 
Nevertheless, wine prices have been declining 
steadily for several weeks and the condition 
is causing both the producers and the Gov- 
ernment much concern. 


PRICES 


The wholesale price index advanced 1.3 
percent in September to reach an all-time 
high; however, this increase was consider- 
ably less than the 4 percent rise registered in 
August. The retail index for the Paris region 
increased by 4 percent during September. 
The increase, which was less than the in- 
crease noted during the corresponding 
month of 1949, was due in part to a seasonal 
rise in food prices. 

On September 28, 1950, the Government 
announced that in order to meet the threat 
of inflation it would take action against 
firms that increase prices in violation of ex- 
isting regulations. These regulations are 
based on a Ministerial order of January 19:9, 
which provided that prices other than those 
subject to specific regulations should not ex- 
ceed the levels existing on December 31, 1948. 
This order was rather laxly and sporadically 
enforced during the ensuing 19 months. On 
October 14, 1950, the Government issued a 
decree changing the base date from Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to July 1, 1950, apparently be- 
cause of the difficulty of rolling back prices 
to the 1948 level. The effectiveness of this 
order is weakened by a clause providing an 
exception for “price adjustments . . . justi- 
fied by modifications in the elements com- 
prising the sale price.”” Manufacturers and 
dealers have been negotiating with the Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of a raw- 
material-cost formula somewhere between 
the actual cost and the replacement cost. 


LABOR 


French labor now appears dissatisfied with 
the minimum wage rate established on Au- 
gust 23, 1950, because marked increases in 
prices have substantially wiped out recent 
wage gains. Unions are urging elimination 
or diminution of zonal differentials in min- 
imum wage rates for both industrial and 
farm workers; increases in family allow- 
ances; and a sliding wage scale, in anticipa- 
tion of rising prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


For the second time since liberation, 
France achieved a favorable monthly trade 
balance in September. Exports to foreign 
countries totaled 83,000,000,000 francs and 
imports, 75,000,000,000. This development 
was due mainly to increased exports of steel 
products and declines in deliveries of cotton 
and wool in September. 

During the first 9 months of 1950, France 
doubled its exports to the United States, 
Denmark, Brazil, Australia, Argentina, and 
Germany, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Total figures show 
9-month trade with foreign countries as fol- 
lows, 1949 figures in parentheses: Exports, 
457,600,000,000 francs (320,900,000,000), and 
imports, 575,700,000,000 (496,100,000,000) | re- 
sulting in a trade deficit of 118,000,000,000 
francs (176,000,000,000). Principal suppliers 





in order of importance were the United 
States, Germany, Benelux, Arabia, and Aus- 
tralia; leading purchasers of French goods 
were the United Kingdom, Germany, Bene- 
lux, Switzerland, and Argentina. 

French exports to the United States during 
the first 9 months of 1950 covered 24 percent 
of imports, compared with 8 percent during 
the corresponding period of 1949. Exports 
totaled $65,600,000 and were up 73 percent, 
whereas imports, $283,200,000, were down 42 
percent. 

French exports to the United States in 
September reached an_ all-time high, 
amounting to $12,700,000, almost triple the 
figure for September 1949 and more than 
triple the 1938 monthly average. The great- 
est gains, compared with September 1949, 
were in metals and ores (2,200 percent), laces 
(1,200 percent), and textiles (400 percent). 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
acting for the United States Government, 
concluded on October 24 a contract with the 
French Government for the purchase of 
96,500,000 U. S. gallons of 100° alcohol, 
Added to the 37,000,000 gallons purchased 
by private United States firms between July 
and October 1950, this makes a total of over 
133,000,000 gallons to be delivered to the 
United States during the 16 months ending 
December 1951. These sales will earn over 
$60,000,000 for France, a sum considerably 
larger than French earnings from exports to 
the United States in 1949 ($54,000,000). 


FINANCE 


The 1951 budget bill will not reach Parlia- 
ment before the end of the year. Esti- 
mates of the probable deficit, due primarily 
to increased defense expenditures, range 
from 270,000,000,000 to  1,000,000,000,0C0 
francs. The Treasury's task will be some- 
what facilitated by United States contribu- 
tions equal to 70,000,000,000 francs for the 
financing of certain defense expenditures 
during the first 6 months; however, new 
taxes and economies will certainly be 
required. 

Gold and black-market dollar rates re- 
mained fairly steady throughout October. 
The pound sterling, which had previously 
sold at a discount on the black market, rose 
to 985 francs, as against an official rate of 
980.—U. S. Empassy, Paris, Oct. 31, 1950. 


POLYVINYL-CHLORIDE ImpoRT DuTy 
SUSPENDED WITHIN QUOTA 


The import duty on polyvinyl chloride in 
France, French tariff No. 700 B, has again 
been suspended, until December 31, 1950, 
within the limits of a quota fixed at 280 
metric tons, by an order of September 8, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 9. 


AMMONIA-GAS IMPORT DuTy SUSPENDED 


The import duty on anhydrous ammonia 
gas (French tariff No. 387 A) in France was 
temporarily suspended by an order of October 
9, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
October 9-10, according to a report of Octo- 
ber 12 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 


EXPORT CONTROLS RELAXED ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS, REIMPOSED ON OTHERS 


A notice to exporters listing products for 
which export licenses are no longer required 
in France and products on which the export- 
license requirement has been reimposed was 
published in the Journal Officiel of August 
24, 1950, states a report of August 25 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Products for which export licenses are no 
longer required are as follows, with French 
tariff numbers in parentheses: 

(40 A) Bleak scales and similar scales, 
fresh or preserved, without solvent; (48) 
bones; (44) horns and antlers of animals, 
raw, etc.; 

(82) Tea; (160) sausages and similar pre- 
pared meats other than liver; (185 D) diet 
bread; 
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(131 C) Canes, rattans, and similar vege- 
table materials; (134 A and B) hard seeds, 
stones, shells, and walnut shells for carving; 

(400, 402 A and B, 406) Oxides and hy- 
droxide of cadmium, chromium, and cobalt; 
(ex 429) sulfides of barium, cadmium, other 
sulfides and polysulfides; (ex 444) magne- 
sium carbonates, precipitated, and cobalt 
carbonate; (ex 451 C) zinc and lead chro- 
mates; (451 D) bichromates; (ex 4551) 
unspecified organo-mineral compounds, con- 
taining sulfur, other than heterocyclic com- 
pounds; (ex 5€4) sparteine and its salts; 
(562) glucosides, their ethers and esters; 

(770 B) Hoop wood sawings; (788) frame- 
work parts, walls, or partitions, with or with- 
out iron fittings or metallic accessories, 
assembled or not; 

(Ex 892) Ravelings of jute and similar 
fibers; 

(907) Spun silk yarn, pure or mixed, pre- 
pared for retail sale. 

Products on which the export-license re- 
quirement has been reimposed are as fol- 
lows, with French tariff numbers in paren- 
theses: 

(Ex 262) Natural steatite; 

(Ex 1305) Tubes and pipes of iron or steel, 
straight and of uniform thickness, polished 
or covered, for pipe lines and drilling; (ex 
1307) high-pressure pipes for pipe lines and 
drilling; 

(Ex 1311 to ex 1330 A and B, ex 1348 to ex 
1358) Used products of copper or aluminum; 
copper or aluminum alloys; copper alloy con- 
taining 10 percent and more of zinc, with or 
without other metals, intended actually or 
not for remelting; 

(Ex 1404) Vacuum insulated receptacles for 
stocking or transporting liquids or liquefied 
gases, with a capacity of 25 liters or more; 

(1610) Unspecified machines and apparatus 
for the chemical industries, and parts; 

(Ex 1624 A and B) Used looms for making 
tulle, lace, embroidery, braid, passementerie, 
filet; 

(1660 C) Unspecified special weighing ap- 
paratus and instruments, for balancing con- 
necting rods, propeller blades, etc., for 
measuring the elasticity of springs, etc.; 

(Ex 1700) Reversible-type engines, of more 
than 1,000 horsepower; 

(Ex 1777) Freight cars, underslung in the 
center, of a capacity of over 10 tons; 

(Ex 1840) Manometers for measuring pres- 
sures of over 100 atmospheres. 

Export licenses are again required, effective 
on October 13, 1950, for old papers and paper 
and cardboard waste and cuttings (French 
tariff No. 824), by a notice to exporters pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of that 
date. 

According to the same notice, export 
licenses are no longer required for cider 
apples (French tariff No. 76 A). 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES’ APPROVAL AGAIN 
REQUIRED FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS 


Applications for imports licenses for the 
following products are again to be submitted 
to technical committees for approval, by an 
order of September 26, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 25, 26, and 27, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Paris, October 3. 

The products affected (French tariff num- 
bers in parentheses) are: 

(571 D) Cement and other dental-filling 
products; 

(1524 A and B) Reciprocating steam en- 
gines, with or without speed-reducing gear; 

(1576 B) Calenders for all purposes (for 
fabrics, paper, etc.); (1585) machines for 
scouring, with sand or lead shot, for metals, 
glass, stone, etc.; 

(1673) Automatic regulating apparatus 
and parts; (1675) mounted or complete bear- 
ings; (1676 A and B) bearing parts and com- 
ponents; 

(1781 C) Locomotives, loco-tractors and 
rail-cars for track of 0.60 meter and less 
gage; 

(Ex 1797) Passenger automobiles with 
electric engine; (ex 1798 A) automobiles 
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The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton on November 13 announced conclu- 
sion of an agreement which establishes a 
line of credit not to exceed $125,000,000 
in favor of a consortium of 10 Argentine 
commercial banks to facilitate liquidation 
by Argentina of all past-due commercial 
dollar obligations outstanding in the 
United States. Past-due obligations are 
defined as all presently unpaid obliga- 
tions which were due and unpaid as of 
May 15, 1950. The Central Bank of Argen- 
tina is guarantor of the credit. 

The agreement provides that, in the 
event the $125,000,000 credit is not suffi- 
cient to liquidate the obligations eligible, 
the Central Bank of Argentina will supply 
any additional U. S. dollars that may be 
necessary to pay in full all such obliga- 
tions. 

So-called financial arrearages, such as 
remittances of earnings, dividends, royal- 
ties and the like, are not to be paid out 
of the proceeds of the credit. However, 
the Minister of Finance of Argentina an- 
nounced on August 28 that measures have 
been taken to allow dollar remittances 
up to 5 percent on all current earnings 
and that the Central Bank of Argentina, 
with the approval of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, has agreed to settle arrearages of 
this kind as soon as the financial possi- 
bilities of Argentina permit. 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the establishment of the credit, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Argen- 
tine banks made known the procedure 
which will be followed for the filing of 
statements of claims by creditors and for 
payments to creditors from the proceeds 
of the credit. 

It is emphasized that in no instance 
should creditors file statements of claims 
with the Export-Import Bank. The Bank 
makes no representation to creditors that 
it will pay any debt or that the credit it 
has established runs in favor of creditors. 
All statements of claims must be filed 
with the special commission in the United 
States of the Argentine banks. 

The Central Bank of Argentina, on be- 
half of the Argentine commercial banks, 
after determining to its satisfaction the 
nature and amount of the debt claimed, 
will certify the claim and the amount 
thereof to the Export-Import Bank and 
request this Bank to advance funds under 
the credit on its books for the account 
of the Argentine banks. The Argentine 
banks will likewise authorize the Export- 
Import Bank to make disbursements of 
the funds so credited to their account to 
the creditors in payment of the claims. 
Thus the Export-Import Bank will make 
payment only of such debts and in such 
amounts as may be certified to it by the 
Argentine banks and which Export- 





Export-Import Bank Credit To Argentina 


Import Bank finds to be eligible under the 
credit it has established. Payment of 
claims will be made by the Export-Import 
Bank by checks payable to the order of 
the creditors. 

In order to afford time for processing 
of the many claims, statements of claim 
should be filed in triplicate not later than 
December 18, 1950, with representatives 
of the Argentine banks in Washington, 
D. C., addressed to the Special Commis- 
sion of the Banco Central de la Republica 
Argentina, 1600 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., and must con- 
tain the following particulars: 

1. Letter of Credit Transactions. Each 
creditor bank will file a statement reflect- 
ing the aggregate amount due it by reason 
of transactions under letter of credit 
issued at the instance of its branch or 
correspondent in Argentina. If there is 
more than one correspondent involved, 
the statement shall reflect the respective 
amounts due from each correspondent. 

2. Bills for Collection. Statements of 
claim must be filed by the commercial 
banks with which the bills have been 
placed for collection. The exporter need 
not and should not take any steps to file 
the claim. Payment will be made to the 
banks for their exporter customers. Each 
statement of claim filed by a bank should 
itemize the various bills for collection 
held by it and reflect the following infor- 
mation with respect to each item: (a) 
Name of drawer/exporter; (b) name of 
drawee/importer; (c) (Nature) (category) 
of goods involved; (d) amount owed on 
bill; and (e) date of draft or collection 
letter. 

3. Debts on Open Account. Statements 
of claim on debts due on open account 
or other arrangements between exporter 
and importer without any intervention 
of a commercial bank in the United 
States, including bills for collection for- 
warded directly by exporters to commer- 
cial banks in Argentina, will be filed by 
the individual exporters. Each such state- 
ment should itemize the various transac- 
tions involved and reflect the following 
information with respect to each item: 
(a) Name of importer; (b) (nature) 
(category) of goods involved; (c) amount 
owed to exporters; and (d) date of ship- 
ment of goods. 

No special form of statement of claim 
is prescribed for any of the three cate- 
gories of debts. Each statement, however, 
must contain a certification by the indi- 
vidual or institution filing the state- 
ment to the effect that, according to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, the facts 
set forth in the statement are true and 
that the amounts set forth are due and 
unpaid. 








for carrying goods, with electric engine; 
(ex 1798 B) tractors with electric engine; 
(ex 1803) complete chassis (with engine) 
for automobiles with electric engine; 

(1835-1936) Gas and water meters; (1840) 
manometers; (1842) thermometers; (1843) 
other nonelectrical apparatus for measure, 
control, regulation, or analysis of gaseous 
or liquid fluids or temperatures. 


CONIFEROUS PLANTS AND PARTS: QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS REVISED 


Quarantine regulations on the importation 
of coniferous piants and parts into France 
(French tariff Nos. ex 63 and 64) have been 
revised, by an order of October 17, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of October 22, 
according to a report of October 26 from the 


United States Embassy in Paris. Importa- 
tion of the above plants and parts can take 
place only if the shipment is accompanied 
by a phytopathological certificate issued by 
the competent official service of the country 
of origin. ‘ 


WINDING MACHINES: IMPORT DUTY 
TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


The import duty on winding machines in- 
tended for winding conductor wire and in- 
sulating or protective tape for the manufac- 
ture of electrical coils and bobbins (French 
tariff No. 1672 A), listed in the French im- 
port tariff at 25 percent ad valorem, will be 
temporarily levied at a rate of 10 percent ad 
valorem, by an order of August 23, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of August 


il 








24, accounting to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Paris, August 25. 


CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


Import duties in France have been restored 
on certain chemicais and pharmaceuticals 
and temporarily suspended on others, by 
orders of August 23, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of August 24, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, 
Paris, August 25. 

Products on which duties have been re- 
stored are (French tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) : 

(Ex 482 A) Octanol; (ex 508 B) isopropyl 
acetate; 

(Ex 566) Streptomycin and chloromycitin 
and their salts; (ex 570 B) streptomycin and 
chloromycitin in ampoules, bottles, or other 
similar containers put up for retail sale. 

Products on which duties have been tem- 
porarily suspended are (French tariff num- 
bers in parentheses) : 

(Ex 456 B) Cerium sulfate; (ex 557) 
cortisone and adenocorticotropic hormones 
or A. C. T. H., their salts and esters; (ex 
569 D and ex 570 B) medicinal preparations 
of cortisone and adenocorticotropic hormones 
or A. C. T. H., and of terramycin entered 
with prior authorization of the Central 
Pharmacy Service, or as medicinal prepara- 
tions under seal, in accordance with French 
internal legislation. 


Butter: IMPorT Duty TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


The import duty on fresh, melted, or salted 
butter (French tariff No. 31) has been tem- 
porarily suspended in France by an order of 
August 23, 1950, published in the Journal 
‘Officiel of August 24, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy, Paris, 
August 25. 


Germany. Western 


OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT RISE 


The Western German industrial production 
index continued its steady climb to new 
postwar highs of 115 in August and 124 in 
September. The rise was also true of gen- 
eral production goods, investment goods, and 
consumer goods components, all of which 
reached new records. 

Employment increased by 100.000 in Oc- 
tober to a record high of 14,400,000, or 750,- 
000 above the 1949 peak reached last 
October. Owing to the steady increase in 
the labor force, unemployment declined only 
moderately, standing at 1,230,000, or approxi- 
mately last year’s level. 

Unemployment remained high in Berlin, 
close to one-quarter of the total labor force. 


Greece 


LITTLE CHANGE IN ECONOMIC TREND 


Inflationary tendencies have been some- 
what stronger in Greece recently, industrial 
production has continued to expand, and the 
agricultural outlook has remained favorable. 


PRICES 


After a temporary lull the cost of living in 
Athens resumed its upward trend. The 
ECA/G monthly general cost-of-living index 
registered an increase of 23 percent in Sep- 
tember over the preceding month. The in- 
crease was accounted for chiefly by a rise in 
the components of clothing and miscellane- 
ous items, whereas the food component re- 
mained unchanged. Sharp advances were 
reported in the prices of woolen piece goods, 
stockings, shoes, and low-quality textile 
fabrics. The Bank of Greece’s retail-price 
index rose to 389 on October 15 from 387 on 
September 15 (1938=100). As a precaution- 
ary anti-inflationary measure the Currency 
Committee temporarily restricted the vol- 
ume of available bank credits. 
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INDUSTRY 


Greek industrial production, excluding 
electrical power, exceeded the prewar level 
for the second consecutive month since lib- 
eration, reaching 106 in August (1939—100), 
according to data compiled by the Federa- 
tion of Greek Industries. The most signifi- 
cant increases occurred in the metallurgical 
branch, which reported for August a produc- 
tion 71 percent of prewar, against 60 percent 
in July; metalworking, including the steel 
industry, rose to 92 percent from 73; ayd 
building materials rose to 117 from 991. 
Smaller increases occurred in_ textiles, 
leather, and chemicals, whereas decreases 
were reported for canned goods, drugs, and 
pharmaceuticals. Production and distribu- 
tion of electric power in Athens increased to 
213 in August from 208 in July, and in the 
Provinces to 160 from 150. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions continued favorable 
and many crop estimates were revised up- 
ward. The olive-oil crop is estimated at 54,- 
000 metric tons, the tobacco yield at 55,500 
metric tons, and the cotton crop, which has 
not yet been completely harvested, at 63,009 
metric tons. 

A revision by the Hellenic Tobacco Board 
places the 1949 tobacco crop at 53,200 tons. 
Recent revisions by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture indicate yields in 1949 of 218,110 tons 
of olive oil and 838,890 tons of wheat. The 
scarcity of gasoline, due to procurement diffi- 
culties, and the recent increased consump- 
tion tax may have an adverse effect on farm 
production, because a considerable part of 
the irrigation machinery is operated by 
gasoline. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


A substantial decline in the volume of 
barter exports in the 6 months ended on 
September 30 has been reported. This de- 
cline, however, has been offset by an almost 
equivalent increase in exports under clear- 
ing agreements. 

Rapid utilization of Greece’s exchange 
availabilities under the European Payments 
Union has been reported. Total drawings 
during July-August amounted to $41,000,000, 
including an overdraft of $7,800,000 for 1949-— 
50, which was liquidated in July. For the 
fiscal year 1951, exchange availabilities to 
Greece amount to $115,000,000. Some con- 
cern has been indicated over the rapid use 
of these credits, as they can be covered only 
by increased exports or by eventual addi- 
tional credits from EPU. 


FINANCE 


Currency in circulation increased to 1,892,- 
000,000,000 drachmas on October 15 from 
1,813,000,000,000 on September 15. The 
drachma improved in relation to hard cur- 
rency, apparently reflecting favorable devel- 
opments in Korea. The rate for the gold 
sovereign on October 23 was 218,000 drach 
mas, as compared with 221,700 on September 
19. Black-market quotations for the dollar 
on these dates (in denominations of $5, $10, 
and $20 notes) were 16,537 and 17,120 drach- 
mas, respectively. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the re- 
duction in ECA dollar aid (direct) to Greece 
in 1950-51, to $91,800,000 against $156,000,000 
in 1949-50, will necessitate further curtail- 
ment of nonessential imports and may also 
affect certain reconstruction activities. 


GENERAL 


With a view to ameliorating the financial 
difficulties of the air lines, the domestic and 
international routes flown by the principal 
Greek air lines have been allocated as ex- 
clusive franchises. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
Tenth Panhellenic Labor Congress, held in 
Athens September 24 to October 1, were re- 
quests for abolition after 1952 of compulsory 
dues and repeal of the law empowering the 
Ministers of Labor and Finance to fix wage 
scales.—U. S. EmBAssy, ATHENS, Oct. 20, 1950. 





Guatemala 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail sales held up well in Guatemala dur- 
ing the first half of October but dropped off 
sharply during the last 2 weeks as the 
Presidential! election campaign increased in 
intensity. Retailers report that the October 
sales volume was below that of September 
1950, but greater than the volume of October 
1949, when widespread heavy storms sharply 
reduced activity. Importers, however, an- 
ticipating better business after the elections, 
continued to place heavy orders for future 
deliveries. Foreign collection items received 
by banks showed an appreciable increase 
over September 1950, but actual collections 
for both months were about equal. Demand 
for credit increased. Tourist business was 
down about one-third from October 1949. 

The concession of a United States-owned 
mining company to exploit argentiferous 
lead-zine deposits in the northwestern part 
of the Department of Huehuetenango has 
received legislative approval after a long 
period of negotiations. Smelting equip- 
ment will be transported disassembled to 
the mine site by pack train, and exploitation 
will begin early in 1951. 

A measure passed by Congress, but not yet 
in effect, provides economic autonomy for 
the Government airline, Aviateca. As a 
branch of one of the Ministries the airline 
has been hampered in the management of its 
commercial affairs, and the new legislation 
should produce more favorable operating 
conditions. Distribution of revenue from 
the new coffee tax provides $177,000 for pay- 
ing debts and improving operations. The 
company can meet most of its current out- 
standing obligations with this amount. 

A Ministerial resolution specifies that 
beverage bottles with permanent labels now 
may be imported without previous authori- 
zation of the Directorate General of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Controls. Imports of 
poultry and eggs from Canada were pro- 
hibited by a resolution based on reports of 
the widespread prevalence of Newcastle 
disease in that country. 

Enactment of an increase in the coffee tax 
affects the 1950-51 crop and the part of the 
1949-50 crop that remains to be exported; 
the National budget was increased at the 
same time by the amount of estimated 
revenue to be derived from the tax increase. 
The additional tax amounts to $4.35 per 
quintal of 46 kilograms, which brings the 
total tax to $5.85 per quintal of “oro” or 
“pergamino” coffee. Of the $4.35 tax, $3.70 
goes into the common fund of the State, 
whereas the remainder is earmarked for the 
financing of a new agency to be known as the 
National Coffee Institute, for the Bank of 
Guatemala’s Securities Regulation Fund, and 
for amortization of Treasury letters, notes, 
and bonds. The $3.70 per quintal destined 
to the common fund, according to official 
estimates, will yield $3,700,000 in fiscal year 
1950-51. Of this amount, $1,000,000 is 
budgeted for paving roads. The remaining 
$2,700,000 is distributed among various Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

On September 30 net foreign-exchange 
reserves were $34,872,000, down $949,000 
from the August 31, 1950, figure. Holdings of 
gold amounted to $28,479,000; deposits and 
securities of the Bank of Guatemala, $6,- 
317,000; and exchange held by other banks, 
$1,395,000. Outstanding obligations totaled 
$1,319,000. During the 9 months ended 
September 30 reserves showed a net decrease 
of $3,244,000. 

Foreign-trade figures recently received for 
the first 6 months of 1950 indicate that im- 
ports totaled $36,532,000, and exports, $35,- 
890,000. The comparable figures for 1949 
were imports, $35,006,452; and _ exports, 
$30,409,914. 

A strike on the IRCA Railway lasting from 
October 4 through October 10 was the high 
light in the labor field during October. 
However, the strike had little adverse effect 
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on the economy of the country as the work 
stoppage was for only 1 hour daily. The 
union was successful in its purpose of forc- 
ing the discharge by the railway of four per- 
sons who for political reasons were not ac- 
ceptable to the union. 


Cacao: CEILING PRICE AND EXPORT 
RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The new ceiling price of cacao for local 
transactions in Guatemala is $25 per quintal 
of 46 kilograms, according to a resolution of 
October 25, 1950, published recently in Diario 
Oficial. Only 70 percent of total Guatema- 
lan production of first-class cacao may be 
exported, according to the resolution. 


India 


NEw DEADLINE FOR Import LICENSE 
APPLICATIONS 


The final date for receiving applications 
for import licenses for the current half-year 
has been extended to November 30, 1950, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Indian 
Government dated October 17. The previous 
deadlines were September 28 for newcomers, 
October 31 for established importers, and 
November 30 for actual users. 


Indochina 


QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The outstanding developments of eco- 
nomic significance to the Associated States 
of Indochina during the third quarter of 
1950 were the economic agreements achieved 
at the quadripartite conference now in ses- 
sion at Pau, France, and the first arrivals of 
material aid from the United States under 
the STEM (Special Technical and Economic 
Mission) program. Other pertinent condi- 
tions affecting the economy were the para- 
lyzing insecurity of the countryside, which 
has now spread to Laos and Cambodia, and 
the continuing blockade by the French of 
the rich rice Transbassac region of Cochin 
China. It is estimated that more than 
1,000,000 tons of rice are awaiting shipment 
in this area. The purpose of the blockade is 
to deny funds to the Communist-led Viet 
Minh forces in the region. 

At Pau, agreement was reached on the in- 
ternationalization of the Mekong River and 
the joint use of the port of Saigon by the 
Associated States, and Viet Nam was recog- 
nized as having a predominant interest. 
This agreement assures Cambodia of con- 
tinued use of its only present satisfactory 
outlet to the sea and of port facilities, in 
which it has an estimated 20 percent of the 
volume of commerce. Land-locked Laos now 
has four surface alternatives for its limited 
commerce. However, only the road and rail 
routes to Bangkok do not require convoy 
protection. At the close of the third quarter 
the Pau conference was turning its attention 
to the questions of future control of customs 
and external commerce. 

ECA aid, directed particularly toward pub- 
lic works, agriculture, and health programs, 
is now arriving in significant quantities. 
Allocations totaling more than $4,000,000 
had been approved by mid-September. 


PRICE OF RICE INCREASING 


Rice prices were unsteady, particularly in 
Saigon. The price of No. 1 rice increased 
from 192 piasters per 100 kilograms in June 
to 260 piasters in September. The price 
was considerably higher in Tonkin, owing 
to the continual deficit there and the high 
transportation cost of rice coming from 
Saigon and Phnom Penh. Native Tonkinese 
tice reached a high of 750 piasters per 100 
kilograms in September, and No. 1 rice im- 
ported from Saigon, was quoted at 345 pias- 
ters c. i. f. Hanoi at the end of that month. 

In Saigon-Cholon, where an estimated 700 
metric tons of rice are consumed daily, the 
tight supply occasioned by the military 
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blockade of the Transbassac rice region, 
heavy shipments to the north, and prehar- 
vest speculative hoarding caused a sharper 
than usual rise in prices between June and 
September. Prices gradually stabilized fol- 
lowing a French order, effective on August 
15, prohibiting the exportation of rice to 
all countries, including the French Union. 
It was also decided to alleviate conditions by 
removing some 50,000 metric tons of rice 
from the blockaded zone by the end of the 
calendar year. Of this, 60 percent was to go 
to Tonkin and 40 percent to Annam. Sai- 
gon’s needs would be met with the aid of 
imports from Cambodia. 

Plentiful rains in August and September 
improved December crop prospects in Cochin 
China. However, it is probable that because 
of the continuing blockade and the piling 
up of stocks, the area under cultivation was 
smaller. 

RUBBER PRODUCTION UP 

Production of rubber in the first 8 months 
of 1950 totaled 26,500 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 22,900 metric tons in the first 8 
months of 1949. Exports in the same periods 
were 33,400 and 25,000 tons, respectively. 
Stocks diminished from 13,500 metric tons 
at the end of August 1949 to 6,300 at the 
end of August 1950. Latest figures indicate 
that 51,380 hectares of rubber plantations 
are now being exploited, a small gain over 
the 49,900 hectares being exploited in August 
1949 but substantially below the 138,950 
hectares in 1945. Prices of No. 1 sheets rose 
from 7.90 piasters per kilogram f. o. b. Saigon 
to 24.50 piasters. Despite the price incen- 
tive, the insecurity of the plantations, which 
had now spread to those in Cambodia, and 
the shortage of labor, aggravated by the 
refusal of North Viet Nam to provide addi- 
tional coolies under present contract terms, 
are likely to prevent any sizable increase 
in rubber production. 


OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Except in Cambodia production of agri- 
cultural products other than rice and rub- 
ber is of minor importance. Though aided 
by imports from Cambodia, Viet Nam was 
able to export during the first half of 1950 
only 4,893 metric tons of dried vegetables 
(6,533 for the first half of 1949), 245 tons 
of pepper (346), 1,733 tons of corn (10,534), 
385 tons of tea (203), and 532 tons of kapok 
(267). Corn is strictly a cash crop. The 
continued decline in exports of this erst- 
while second-ranking commodity was due to 
the low world price and the high cost of pro- 
duction and transport from Cambodia. 


COAL PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Coal remained the only significant mineral 
product. A total of 316,900 metric tons was 
mined during the first 9 months of 1950, 
as compared with 259,200 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. According to 
the Director of Mines at Haiphong, produc- 
tion could be increased to 800,000 tons a 
year if an adequate export market could be 
found. Exports, totaling 32,375 metric tons 
in the first half of 1950 (12,870 in the first 
half of 1949), now go chiefly to Japan, France, 
and Hong Kong. 


INDUSTRY 


Cement production in the first 9 months 
of 1950 amounted to 84,500 metric tons, a 
decline of more than 10,000 tons from the 
like period of the preceding year. Accord- 
ing to the Director of the Haiphong Cement 
Works, the sole producer, the basic reasons 
for this decline are the high cost of produc- 
tion and the official rate of the piaster (20.5 
piasters—=US$1), which makes it difficult 
even to secure shipping despite an export 
incentive of 160 piasters a ton, bringing the 
price down to 430. Nevertheless, diversion of 
Japanese exports to Korea made possible a 
recent shipment of 3,000 tons to Singapore 
and would permit a monthly shipment of 
5,000 tons to Pakistan if cargo space were 
available. The plant is capable of turning 
out 20,000 metric tons a month. 


There were no significant increases or de- 
creases in other industrial products, which 
includes alcohol, beer, ice, salt, cigars and 
cigarettes, carbonated beverages, oxygen, 
acetylene, and sugar. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

In the first 6 months of 1950, imports 
reached a total value of 1,726,500,000 piasters 
(US$84,253,200, converted at the rate of 20.5 
piasters=US$1), whereas exports came to 
only 614,900,000 piasters (US$30,007,120). 
The import balance was thus 100,000,000 
piasters greater than that for the first half 
of 1949, when imports totaled 1,626,600,000 
piasters and exports 613,300,000 piasters. 
Furthermore imports jumped to 408,800,000 
piasters in July, well above the average 
monthly figure. Although July export fig- 
ures were not yet compiled, no corresponding 
rise was indicated. This trend might be ex- 
pected to continue, as the rise in rubber 
prices will probably be more than offset by 
the interdiction of all rice exports from 
August 1950. 

The United States was again the second 
largest supplier, after France and the French 
Union, accounting for 145,579,000 piasters 
worth of imported merchandise in the first 
7 months of 1950, or 6.3 percent of the total, 
(10 percent in the like period in 1949), as 
compared with 78 percent for France and 
the French Union (72 percent in 1949). 
Other leading suppliers were China and In- 
donesia, each with roughly 3 percent of the 
total by value. Chief imports, as in the pre- 
ceding year, were cotton cloth and machinery 
and equipment. 

Exports to the United States jumped from 
less than 1 percent of the total by value in 
the first 6 months of 1949 to 20 percent in 
the first 6 months of 1950. This increase 
was due to the renewed interest of the United 
States in Indochinese rubber following the 
general price rise which enabled this rubber 
to compete in world markets. France and 
the French Union received 49 percent by 
value of Indochina’s exports during the first 
half of 1950, as compared with 68 percent in 
the first half of 1949—a diminution which 
exactly offset the gain made by exports to 
the United States. Other principal receivers 
of Indochinese goods were Hong Kong, with 
12 percent, and Thailand, with 3.5 percent. 
Rubber replaced rice as the principal export. 

The barter system, known as compensated 
exchange, which permits Indochinese mer- 
chants to export designated surplus com- 
modities to Hong Kong, Singapore, or Thai- 
land and to receive in return designated 
commodities from those sources and thereby 
to overcome external trade difficulties arising 
out of an overvalued piaster, continued to 
operate successfully within its limited scope. 
Principal exports under the system during 
the first 7 months of 1950 were green beans, 
5,000 metric tons; soybeans, 1,500 tons; and 
sesame, 820 tons. Principal barter imports 
during the same period were onions, 1,060 
tons; medicinal spices, 880 tons; and garlic, 
585 tons. Under this systems 1,000 sewing 
machines were also imported, as were Chinese 
paper, cotton, and cigarettes. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 

The cost-of-living indexes showed in- 
creases over the preceding year throughout 
the country, except for the middle and work- 
ing class of Indochinese at Hanoi. Decreases 
in food costs for Europeans in Saigon, Hanoi, 
and Phnom Penh were more than offset by 
increases in rentals and in the cost of serv- 
ants and miscellaneous items. 

Following a decline in February and March 
1950, the Saigon wholesale-price index for 
August 1950 was only slightly higher than 
that of August 1949—2190 against 2180, based 
on 1939=100. Here a decline in the cost of 
imported products was balanced by an in- 
crease in the cost of local products, an in- 
crease due almost exclusively to the rise in 
rubber prices. 


CREDIT AND FINANCE 


As of September 30, official Indochina 
budget estimates, of both receipts and ex- 
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penditures, were balanced at 1,101,390,000 
piasters for the first three quarters of 1950. 
The extraordinary budget, financed from 
contributions from France, was provisionally 
restricted to 205,882,000 piasters for the sec- 
ond half of 1950, of which 117,647,000 pias- 
ters are earmarked for equipment and the 
balance for reconstruction. Total estimated 
expenditures under the two budgets were 
approximately 2,010,000,000 piasters for the 
calendar year 1950, of which approximately 
80 percent would come from revenues col- 
lected in Indochina and the balance from 
grants-in-aid from France.—U. S. LEGATION, 
Saicon, Oct. 25, 1950. 


Ktaly 


SANITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR EDIBLE 
PRODUCTS 


The manufacture and packaging of edible 
vegetable or animal extracts and concen- 
trated broths and cubes intended for sale in 
Italy, including imports, are subject to au- 
thorization by the High Commission for 
Hygiene and Public Health, to be issued in 
agreement with the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, by law No. 836 of October 6, 1950, 
published in the Official Gazette of October 
24, according to a dispatch dated October 27 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rome. 

Granting of the authorization is subject 
exclusively to fulfillment of the technical 
and hygienic requirements which will be set 
forth in regulations for the implementation 
of this law. Containers and wrappers must 
always bear a description of the nature and 
composition of the extracts. 


Mexico 


ACTIVATED CARBON PLACED UNDER LOWER 
Import Duty 


High-ash-content activated carbon was 
placed under a lower Mexican import duty 
rate by a decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 4, 1950, and effective 5 
days thereafter. The new class was given 
tariff fraction No. 2.39.22 and is described as 
“Activated carbons, considering as such 
those which discolor in five minutes after 
agitation and filtration, a solution of me- 
thylene blue at the rate of one per thousand, 
placing five grams of sample in 250 cubic 
centimeters of solution.” The import duty 
rate was fixed at 0.01 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 2 percent ad valorem. 

The establishment of this new class re- 
moves activated carbon from inclusion in 
fractions 2.39.20 and 2.39.21. This revision 
results in a considerably lower import duty 
than that applicable to high-ash-content 
activated carbon, heretofore classified under 
fraction 2.39.21 with a duty rate of 0.10 peso 
per gross kilogram plus 15 percent ad 
valorem, but it raises the duty on low-ash- 
content activated carbon, which was for- 
merly classified under tariff fraction 2.39.20, 
under a duty of 0.01 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 1 percent ad valorem. 


RAILWAY AXLES: TIME LIMIT ON ImPpoRTS 


Importation of railway axles rendered use- 
less by cutting or breaking, under tariff frac- 
tion No. 3.25.35 will now be allowed only 
until December 31, 1950, according to the 
Diario Oficial of October 31, 1950. (See an- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 6, 1950). Railway axles that 
are imported whole must be cut up by in- 
terested industrial plants under the super- 
vision of a representative of the Director of 
Customs. Axles not rendered useless will 
receive customs clearance only with appro- 
priate authorization. 


EXPORTATION OF LUMBER RESTRICTED 


Prior export permits from the Mexican 
Ministry of Economy are required for the ex- 
portation of the following items of the Mexi- 
can export tariff: 27-20, staves of fine wood; 
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27-28, boards, planks, squares, or beams of 
fine wood planed on four sides, up to 1.83 
meters in length; and 27-20, boards, planks, 
squares, or beams of fine wood planed on 
four sides, over 1.83 meters in length. These 
export restrictions are imposed by a resolu- 
tion of the Ministry of Economy effective on 
October 27, 1950, according to a report of 
October 30 from the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 
City. 


CERTAIN CELLULOSE ITEMS LICENSE-FREE 


The following items in the Mexican import 
duty tariff have been removed from the list 
of products requiring an import permit: 

Tariff 


fraction Description 


7.50.10__ Cellulose pulp in undyed sheets per- 
forated at intervals not exceeding 
15 centimeters, for the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

7.50.11__ Cellulose pulp pressed in_ blocks 
weighing more than 1 kilogram per 
square meter, even when containing 
up to 25 percent of mineral mate- 
rials. 


7.50.12__ Cellulose sheets, weighing more than 
700 grams per square meter, meas- 
uring more than 70 but not exceed- 
ing 90 centimeters in length and 
more than 50 but not exceeding 70 
centimeters in width, provided they 
show a raised-check pattern. 

This notice was published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 31, 1950, and became ef- 
fective on the same day, according to the 
U. S. Embassy in Mexico City. 


Netherlands 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The most significant development in the 
Netherlands during September was the Gov- 
ernment’s decision not to institute general 
price control despite pressure from the labor 
unions for this move. The Government con- 
siders that present conditions do not present 
serious inflationary dangers and cites the 
favorable developments in money circula- 
tion and the continuing increase of indus- 
trial production above the prewar level. The 
policy is now directed toward maintaining 
a steady flow of consumer goods through 
such measures as adjustment of imports and 
exports and preventing unjustified price in- 
creases on certain essential consumer goods 
through individual price controls and sub- 
sidies, when necessary. 

The increasing gap between the price index 
for imported goods and that for exports 
causes considerable pressure on the internal 
price structure. The Government believes 
that at present its powers are adequate to 
prevent this inflationary pressure from caus- 
ing serious difficulties in the internal econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, it is also seeking inter- 
national cooperation in price control through 
OEEC. 

Trade controls remained relatively un- 
changed throughout the month. The sign- 
ing of the European Payments Union at the 
end of the month is regarded in the Nether- 
lands as an important development favor- 
ing the growth of Netherlands exports. The 
generalization of the lists of products on 
which quota restrictions are lifted will no 
doubt cause some increase in imports, but 
it is estimated that even before EPU a total 
of 62 percent of Netherlands imports had 
been liberalized. 


LABOR AND EMIGRATION 


Industrialization and the related problems 
of population growth and employment are 
meriting considerable attention in the 
Netherlands. An estimate of conditions 
from mid-1948 through 1962 indicates that 
the labor force will be augmented by 120,000 
new workers and that 125,000 must be shifted 
to new employment as a result of increased 
labor productivity, necessitating, therefore, 
the creation of 245,000 new jobs in industry. 

These estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that some 10,000 workers will emigrate 
yearly, a figure not yet attained. It is ap- 





parent, however, that the Government is 
endeavoring to expedite the emigration pro- 
gram in an effort to capitalize on present 
favorable conditions abroad for emigration. 
The 1951 goal is the emigration of 40,000 
Netherlanders, including wives and minor 
children, of which some 25,000 are slated for 
Australia. Negotiations to increase this 
number are now under way with Australia, 
In general, a substantial increase in the 
number of emigrants may be predicted for 
the coming year. 

Unemployment declined in September by 
6,300, as compared with a drop of 3,500 in the 
like period of 1949; unemployment in Sep- 
tember totaled 55,000, compared with 47,000 
in September 1949. The greater decrease in 
1950 is partly explained by the fact that 
harvesting operations continued later than 
usual because of bad weather. The number 
of unemployed is now only about 8,000 above 
the corresponding period of 1949, whereas 
earlier this year the difference was more than 
20,000. 

SHIPPING 


As a result of the recent strike, traffic at 
the port of Amsterdam in September was 
slightly below that of last year, as ships 
which had received orders to proceed to 
other ports during the strike continued on to 
their new destinations after the strike was 
settled. A full return to normalcy was pre- 
dicted for October. Since July there has 
been a noticeable increase of German traffic 
through Rotterdam, primarily shipments 
from Germany to the United States, and 
informed sources state that port facilities are 
fully occupied. This is a development of 
considerable significance for the Netherlands 
foreign-exchange position and __ invisible 
earnings. 

AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions in September were ex- 
tremely unfavorable; rainfall was almost 
double the 40-year average for this period. 
Most field crops deteriorated in quality and 
fall harvesting and other activities were 
delayed. Because of the damage to the po- 
tato crop the Government has restricted 
potato exports through levies and quantita- 
tive regulations to prevent shortages on the 
domestic market. 

Production of cheese and condensed milk 
has been stimulated by the high prices 
prevailing abroad for these commodities, al- 
though production of the latter was expected 
to drop considerably in October as a result 
of an expected levy on production.—uw. S. 
EmBassy, THE Hacur, Ocr. 16, 1950. 


Pakistan 


COTTON EXPporT DuTY INCREASED 


The export duty on raw cotton was raised 
to 180 rupees per bale (400 pounds) from the 
former rates of 40 rupees for short-staple 
cotton and 60 rupees for all other types, ef- 
fective on October 23, 1950. The purpose of 
the raise was to increase the revenue of the 
Central Government out of cotton exported 
at the prevailing high prices. (The Pakistan 
rupee = approximately US$0.30.) 


RECIPROCAL SUPPLY AGREEMENT WITH 
POLAND RENEWED 


The reciprocal supply agreement between 
Pakistan and Poland which expired on June 
30, 1950, has been renewed for a year and 
will be extended annually unless terminated 
by either party. The exchange of goods will 
normally flow through trade channels with 
the exception of the trade in sugar, which Is 
imported solely for the account of the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. Poland has committed 
itself to procure its entire jute requirements 
in the Pakistan market. The new agreement 
provides that import and export licenses shall 
be issued “with the utmost expedition and 
with due regard to the desirability of main- 
taining an even flow of goods.” 

Licenses will be issued for shipment from 
Pakistan to Poland of 15,000 long tons each 
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of jute, cotton, and rice; 50 tons of tea; hides 
and skins to a value of £50,000; and sporting 
goods, £10,000. Polish license commitments 
for exports to Pakistan are principally 750,000 
tons of coal; 2,500,000 gross of matches; and 
cotton fabrics to a total value of £400,000, 
75 percent of which will be cloth of a c. i. f. 
value at Pakistan ports not exceeding 1 rupee 
a yard; sugar, £350,000; cast iron and other 
pipes, £150,000; chemicals and dyes, £100,000; 
textile, agricultural, and other machinery, 
and parts, £100,000; and jute fabrics and bags, 
£200,000. Among the lesser items are cam- 
eras, films, and accessories of Eastern German 
origin to a total value of £10,000. 

The total values of goods to be exchanged 
are listed as £6,135,000 for exports from Pakis- 
tan and £6,975,000 for exports from Poland— 
sums that largely offset the adverse balance 
against Poland under the original agreement. 


TRADE AGREEMENT RENEWED WITH POLAND 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced renewal of a trade agreement with 
Poland. This agreement is to extend from 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, with promise of 
automatic extension each year unless termi- 
nated by either party. 

Under terms of the contract, Pakistan will 
supply Poland with 15,000 tons of three com- 
modities, including jute and cotton, as well 
as minor quantities of hides. Among Poland's 
exports will be cotton fabrics and jute goods. 
The Polish Government has announced its 
intention of obtaining its entire requirements 
of jute from Pakistan in the coming years. 


Panama 


PRESIDENT THINKS WoRST OF ECONOMIC 
CRISIS OVER; IMPROVEMENT FORESEEN 


Business in general was reported as poor 
during the month of October. There was no 
stocking of merchandise in excess of actual 
requirements, as merchants in general were 
reluctant to risk possible price increases be- 
tween time of placing orders and time of 
shipment. The September retail price index 
decreased slightly to 179.5 from 180.9 in 
August, after three consecutive monthly 
rises. Bank collections were generally sat- 
isfactory during the month. The President 
recently told the press that he sincerely be- 
lieves that the economic tempo will improve 
as time goes on and that the worst part of 
the economic crisis was over. 

The Government continued its efforts to 
reduce the cost of living through operation 
of decree-law 23 of September 28, 1950, which 
established a Price Control Commission, by 
taking measures calculated to improve eco- 
nomic conditions in the country and by en- 
dorsing a bill now before the Assembly to pro- 
vide a 10-percent general reduction in rentals. 

Among bills introduced in the National As- 
sembly, which convened on October 1, were 
the Government's 1951 proposed budget of 
$31,576,640, a bill regulating commerce in 
Panama, and a bill creating a Tenements 
Board for the cities of Panama, Colon, David, 
and Chitre. Under the 1951 budget program, 
all governmental agencies would reduce ex- 
penditures. The bill creating the Tenements 
Board provides for keeping a registry of tene- 
ment buildings and rentals; it also provides 
that in no case shall the monthly rental 
charge exceed 1 percent of the recorded value 
of the house. 

Also under study by the Assembly were 
bills providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to compile a new import tariff, and 
for amendment of law 69 of 1934 (Panama’s 
customs tariff) to increase rates of import 
duties applicable to liquors, whisky, tobacco, 
cigarettes, and gold and platinum in bars, 
dust, and coins. 

A noticeable decrease in imports was re- 
corded for the month of September. Imports 
in August totaled $3,526,794, and in Septem- 
ber, $3,204,494. Exports during the first 9 
months of 1950 were valued at $719,216, com- 
pared with $1,277,149 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. 
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Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal increased in September. A total of 
446 toll-paying vessels of 300 net tons or 
more transited the Canal in the month, 
compared with 401 during the same period a 
year ago. Transits averaged 14.9 daily, an 
increase of 1.7 percent over the daily aver- 
age of August 1950. 


FINANCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Despite slow business activity of late in 
the Republic, Government internal revenues 
increased more than $87,000 during the first 
9 months of 1950. Panama’s autonomous 
Government banks received $4,000,000 in cash 
and bonds early in October as part of the 
external debt-refunding operation. The 
bonds are being paid for with a new internal 
bond issue, which uses Panama holdings in 
the United States as security. By govern- 
mental resolution, the Ministry of Finance 
and Treasury was authorized to contract for 
a loan of $300,000 from the Social Security 
Bank in order to provide the Colon Free Zone 
with its initial operating capital. 

By decree-law 22 of September 28, 1950, 
the Government took steps to develop the 
country’s natural resources and public util- 
ities. The Assembly also has under study 
a bill for the establishment of an autono- 
mous Government agency, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to further the development of 
Panama’s natural resources and domestic in- 
dustries. Under the provisions of a decree- 
law issued in May for the protection of local 
industries, the Government entered into a 
contract with a newly organized paper-box 
company, with an operating capital of $50,- 
000, for the manufacture of boxes and Car- 
tons of all kinds. The new local fishing con- 
cern, Productos del Océano, S. A., was granted 
a concession by the Government for the con- 
struction and installation of a wharf and 
plant at Caimito in the Chorrera district. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


An agreement between the Ministry of 
Education and the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, providing for an increase in the 
contribution of the United States to the co- 
operative educational program in Panama, 
was signed during the early part of the 
month. The new agreement, which must be 
ratified by the Assembly, is an extension of 
previous agreements covering vocational 
education and calls for an expansion of the 
program to include cooperation in improv- 
ing rural education. The program will be 
carried out by the Servicio Cooperativo In- 
teramericano de Education, a joint Pana- 
manian-United States organization created 
to carry out the program in Panama. 

The library and administration building 
at Panama’s new National University has 
been completed at a cost of $210,000. The 
seven-story building houses the administra- 
tive offices on its first floor; the library oc- 
cupies the other six stories. In 10 months, 
the Banco de Urbanizacion y Rehabilitacion 
(Government Housing Agency) has con- 
structed a total of 80 houses for sale and 55 
for rental at the Vista Hermosa project at 
a total cost of $572,000. 

As a result of an agreement between pro- 
ducers and the Banco Agro-Pecuario e In- 
dustrial (the Government’s autonomous In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Bank), the latter 
will assume control of production and sale 
of cabbage from the Volcan and Boquete 
regions in the Province of Chiriqui, in order 
to stabilize the selling price at 10 cents per 
pound and guarantee farmers a minimum 
price of $3 per quintal of 100 pounds. It is 
estimated that production of cabbage from 
the Volcan and Boquete areas for the period 
October 1950 to March 1951 will total 1,230,- 
000 pounds. 

Drastic measures to prevent the spread of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease to Panama were 
considered during the month, as a result of 
the appearance of the disease in nearby 
countries.—U. S. EmBAssy, PANAMA, Nov. 6, 
1950. 


Paraguay 


Cost oF Livinc Drops 


For the first time in a long while the rise 
in the cost of living in Paraguay appears to 
have been retarded. The general index of 
the cost of living for a worker’s family 
receded to 881 in September, as compared 
with 886 in August. The principal reason 
for the drop was lower food prices, particu- 
larly basic articles, such sa yerba mate, rice, 
sugar, cooking oil, and flour. 

The lower cost of food is generally credited 
to the Government’s more strenuous efforts 
to enforce price ceilings on main articles of 
food. At the same time, the Government 
has attempted to aid enforcement by making 
the ceiling prices more consonant with 
reality. 

EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The Paraguayan Government endeavored 
during October to improve its international 
financial condition by authorizing the bank 
of Paraguay to pay certain obligations 
abroad: $1,500,000 to the Argentine utilities 
company, $88,562 for debt service in New 
York, and £4,381 for debt services in London. 

Similarly, the Government is attempting 
to improve its internal financial position 
by a reduction of expenditures. During 
October, the Ministry of Finance requested 
all Government Departments for their 1951 
budget estimates, and the Departments were 
informed that budget policy demanded maxi- 
mum economy. However, the monthly fi- 
nancial statement of the Bank of Paraguay 
for September, made public about the middle 
of October, showed an increase of 5,500,000 
paper guaranies in circulation. The black 
market in currency was inactive to a marked 
degree during the month. The cross rate of 
1.20 guaranies per Argentine peso remained 
constant during the month, as did the rate 
of 23.50 guaranies per dollar, which was the 
opening, high, low, average, and closing 
price for October. Business circles now be- 
lieve there will be no change in the official 
exchange rates for at least 8 weeks; there 
were no changes in Official rates in October. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice plantings for the 1950-51 crop were 
virtually completed during the latter part of 
November. It is now officially estimated that 
approximately 11,000 hectares of land have 
been seeded in rice and that the total yield 
will approach 22,000 metric tons of rough 
rice. After domestic requirements are filled 
it is expected that 7,480 metric tons of milled 
rice will be available for export. Young to- 
bacco, transplanted from seedbeds during 
September and October, is reported to be de- 
veloping well as a result of favorable growing 
conditions. Trade estimates are that be- 
tween 6,500 and 7,500 metric tons of tobacco 
will be produced on approximately 6,200 
hectares of land and that about 4,500 metric 
tons will be available for export. 

The local Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce issued a decree during the early part 
of October prohibiting further exportation of 
cottonseed and peanut cake in order that 
domestic requirements might be met. Ex- 
ports of edible oils have been prohibited by 
law for the past 13 years. Estimates are that 
about 1,400 metric tons of cake will suffice 
to meet domestic needs and after that 
amount has been delivered to the collection 
centers further exports will probably be au- 
thorized. Land is being prepared for cotton 
plantings, and trade sources estimate that the 
seeded area will approach that of 1950, 65,040 
hectares of land with a production of 41,681 
metric tons of seed cotton. Sugar milling 
in Paraguay has been completed, and the 
production figure for the year ended July 
31, 1950, is 20,423,250 kilograms, as compared 
with 16,403,850 kilograms for the 12-month 
period terminating on July 31, 1949. 


COMMERCE 


Exports continued slow, as it is still ex- 
pected that more favorable exchange rates 
will be fixed. Moreover, disagreement be- 
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tween certain exporters and the Bank of 
Paraguay over alleged technical violations 
and the imposition of fines therefor has had 
the effect of holding up the exportation of 
some important shipments. 

The stringency in issuing import licenses 
to established firms continued unchanged 
during October, and stocks suffered serious 
reduction. 

Illegal exports are abetted because current 
prices paid in Brazil for Paraguayan cattle 
run from six to nine times as great as the 
legal price in Paraguay, and fiour prices 
are about four times as much. Such contra- 
band prices make enforcement of existing 
Paraguayan antispeculation laws extremely 
difficult. 

Although the war in Korea has on the 
whole been helpful to the Paraguayan econ- 
omy, at least one serious difficulty is its in- 
ability to obtain bus and truck tires. It is 
understood that no firm orders are being 
granted by United States manufacturers, and 
such exports from Argentina or Brazil are 
forbidden. Many trucks and busses in Para- 
guay are now running on tires in a lament- 
able condition. 

The Bank of Paraguay announced consid- 
erably increased fixed export valuations 
(aforos) for coconut oil. The valuation for 
coconut oil with a 2 percent minimum acid- 
ity was raised from 1,746 guaranies a ton 
f. o. b. Paraguayan port without container to 
4,410 guaranies, and similar oil of 1% per- 
cent maximum acidity was raised from 1,931 
guaranies to 4,850 guaranies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Every avenue of publicity has been used to 
make the carefully prepared first census of 
Paraguay a success. It took place on October 
28, but compilation will take some time. 

Regularly scheduled flights by Pan Air do 
Brasil between Asuncion and Rio de Janeiro 
have been increased from two to three a week. 
Determined efforts are being made to pro- 
vide for an automobile ferry between En- 
carnacion, Paraguay, and Posadas, Argentina. 

It is now 1 year since the Valle-mi cement 
plant was started in Francia Cue on the up- 
per Paraguay River. This plant with Belgian 
equipment represents a $2,000,000 investment 
and is expected to play an important role in 
Paraguay’s economic life. Construction of 
the highway between Caacupco and Quyquyo 
is progressing satisfactorily under the aus- 
pices of STICA, the representative in Para- 
guay of the Food and Supply Division of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Com- 
pletion of this road will be one more step 
in the Government’s efforts to join produc- 
ing and consuming centers throughout the 
Republic. 

The Paraguay-Argentina Chamber of Com- 
merce has now been formally organized and 
officers and a large board of directors have 
been appointed.—U. S. Embassy, Asuncion, 
Oct. 30, 1950. 


Peru 


AGREEMENT WITH CHILE AGAIN EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the title 
“Chile.”’) 


Philippines 


ANTICIPATION OF U. S. AID STIMULATES 
STocK MARKET 


During October, general optimism that the 
Bell Mission would recommend extension by 
the United States of large loans and grants 
for industrial development of the Philippines 
resulted in the heaviest stock-market ad- 
vances in a 2-year trading period. Black- 
market transactions in dollar notes and 
Crafts also reached a new high, with quota- 
tions for the dollar ranging from 3.55 pesos 
to 3.80 pesos near the end of the month. As 
rumors regarding devaluation of the peso 
became increasingly widespread owing to 
these activities, which were interpreted as 
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reflecting a declining confidence in the peso, 
the Monetary Board of the Central Bank 
issued a statement of reassurance. Export 
earnings were increasing, the Bank pointed 
out, and foreign-exchange reserves had made 
rapid gains. Reserves as of October 24 re- 
portedly amounted to $350,000,000, a rise of 
$100,000,000 compared with the country’s 
exchange position on December 8, 1949, im- 
mediately prior to institution of exchange 
controls. 

The tight cash position of the Government 
was somewhat eased in October, when it ob- 
tained use of the Philippines’ 22,000,000-peso 
deposit with the International Monetary 
Fund. Back salaries of teachers were then 
paid to the end of September. Sufficient 
funds still were not available, however, to 
continue a number of important Govern- 
ment functions, including the rehabilitation 
of roads. To prevent issuance of Treasury 
warrants without cash backing, the Senate 
Blue Ribbon Committee called for drafting 
of a bill to control effectively Treasury re- 
ceipts and disbursements. Additionally, to 
help remedy the Government’s over-all finan- 
cial situation, the Acting Secretary of Fi- 
nance requested provincial city treasurers 
to remit promptly national revenue collec- 
tions and submit long overdue reports. 

Increases in ceiling prices corresponding 
to the recent advances in sales taxes were 
recommended by the Price Administration 
Board. Importers and wholesalers in par- 
ticular, according to the Board, do not have 
sufficient mark-ups on their limited stocks 
to absorb the new sales taxes and continue 
to operate at a profit. 

Meanwhile, the retail price index of the 
Department of Commerce advanced for the 
eleventh consecutive week to the highest 
point in 21 months. 

Total Philippine imports from January 
through September 1950 amounted to 490,- 
329,559 pesos, compared with 888,431,563 
pesos for the like period in 1949, a decrease 
of approximately 45 percent. Exports, on 
the other hand, totaled 448,713,775 pesos, as 
compared with 398,499,404 pesos for the first 
9 months of 1949, an increase of 13 percent. 
Total trade for the first 9 months of 1950 
amounted to 939,043,334 pesos, in contrast 
to 1,286,930,967 pesos for the like period in 
1949, a decrease of approximately 27 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Exports of coconut products from January 
through September aggregated 454,959 long 
tons of copra, 46,625 long tons of coconut 
oil, and 59,260 short tons of desiccated coco- 
nut. During the like period last year, ship- 
ments were 407,017 long tons of copra, 46,160 
long tons of coconut oil, and 47,501 short 
tons of desiccated coconut. At the end of 
October, copra prices were quoted at 35.5 
pesos per hundred kilograms (peso=$US0.50; 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 

Trade sources estimate that exports of cen- 
trifugal sugar from the 1950 crop will total 
475,000-480,000 short tons, a significant drop 
compared with the 535,000 tons shipped 
from the 1949 crop. At the end of August, 
exports had already reached 437,000 short 
tons. Milling of the 1951 crop, variously es- 
timated at between 950,000 and 1,050,000 
short tons, was scheduled to start at the 
end of October. Some new-crop sugar, there- 
fore, may be available for export before the 
close of the year.. 

Official estimates place the 1950 tobacco 
crop at 26,500 metric tons, a 20 percent in- 
crease over output in 1949. Prices in Octo- 
ber continued at the September level, with 
Isabela leaf quoted at about 150 pesos per 
bale of 254 pounds. 

According to revised estimates, the 1950 
rice crop reached 59,228,600 cavans of paddy, 
from plantings of 2,214,000 hectares (cavan of 
paddy=about 95 pounds; hectare—2.47 
acres). The 1951 crop is forecast on a pre- 
liminary basis at 60,500,000 cavans of paddy, 
from plantings of 2,325,000 hectares. Rice 
prices rose considerably during October, and 
at the end of the month Macan second class 





was selling at 25 pesos per cavan, compared 
with 21.75 pesos in September.—U. S. Em. 
BASSY, MANILA, OcT. 25, 1950. 


Poland 


RECIPROCAL-SUPPLY AGREEMENT WITH 
PAKISTAN RENEWED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.’’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT RENEWED WITH 
PAKISTAN 


(See item under the heading “Pakistan,”) 


Onited Kingdom 


DOLLAR POSITION IMPROVES, Burt NEED 
FOR HIGHER RESERVES EMPHASIZED 


October opened with the speech of the 
Minister for Economic Affairs at the annual 
Mansion House dinner, an occasion when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer usually makes aq 
policy statement or some other important 
announcement. Mr. Gaitskell, who was 
deputizing for Sir Stafford Cripps, used the 
occasion to announce the figures showing 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar position as 
of September 30, and to inform the country 
that the United Kingdom had an over-all 
surplus in its balance of payments in the 
first half of 1950. The surplus subsequently 
published was £52,000,000. The sterling-area 
dollar surplus of $187,000,000 for the third 
quarter, added to ERP receipts of $147,000,- 
000, brought the gold and dollar reserves to 
$2,756,000,000. 

Mr. Gaitskell was at pains to emphasize 
that the reserves, although double the level 
of a year ago, were still, “measured by any 
reasonable standard of need... far too 
low.” He noted that they were greatly be- 
low the prewar level in terms of purchasing 
power or in proportion to the total sterling- 
dollar turn-over. Furthermore, he asserted 
that, whereas before the war short-term lia- 
bilities seldom exceeded reserves, today these 
liabilities stand at nearly four times the 
reserves, Mr. Gaitskell followed this caution 
-against complacency with the announcement 
of the conclusion of the recent Common- 
wealth Finance Conference that strict dol- 
lar economy must continue so that the ster- 
ling area’s reserves can be built up to a 
much higher level. 

Despite these statements and repeated 
mention in the press of the probable tempo- 
rary nature of some of the factors that have 
brought about the closing of the dollar gap, 
the improvement in the general oversea 
position was dramatic enough to give a stim- 
ulus to existing rumors that the pound ster- 
ling might soon be up-valued to some such 
level as $3. Government spokesmen denied 
any such intention, and the financial press 
was emphatic in characterizing such a step 
as absurd. Nevertheless, an already notice- 
able inflow of foreign funds was accentuated 
in October. Apparently foreign purchasers 
of sterling exports tended to cover their 
future sterling requirements, and some in- 
vestment funds were attracted to British 
securities. The influx was possibly due as 
much to fears that some continental cur- 
rencies might be devalued as to expectations 
that the sterling-dollar rate might be 
changed. The increase of deposits in the 
clearing banks—£150,000,000 during the 
month ended October 18—was interpreted 
as an indirect sign of the inflow of funds 
into the United Kingdom. The inflow, how- 
ever, was believed to have slackened as the 
month drew to an end. 

The attitude on the growing strength of 
sterling was not without effect on the Stock 
Exchange and the capital market. New is- 
sues were exceptionally high in the 6 weeks 
ended October 30 and were, moreover, heavily 
oversubscribed, while prices of both indus- 
trial and Government securities rose. The 
buoyancy of industrial securities is natural 
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in a climate of inflation; but the firmness of 
the gilt-edged trend must be regarded as due 
largely to the revived confidence in sterling. 
The improvement in the oversea position 
does not, however, mean that there are no 
acute problems confronting the Government 
and industry. Today the two principal dif- 
ficulties are the problem of the rising cost 
of living, with all its implications, and the 
theatened commodity shortages that are 
rapidly developing. These two aspects of 
world inflation, which also confront other 
countries, have now come to the forefront of 
the British political and economic scene. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


It was clear from the Labour Party Con- 
ference that feeling was strong on the need 
for Government action to reduce prices, con- 
trol profits, and raise the wages of the lowest- 
paid workers. Trade union leaders have 
criticized the retail price index, which has 
not yet reflected a major rise in costs since 
devaluation and has shown no increase since 
the Korean invasion. But retail prices of 
butter, bacon, and coffee rose in September, 
and of rice, eggs, and sausage in October. 
In addition, several orders increasing the 
maximum retail prices for clothing, carpets, 
and household goods are now coming into 
effect. Although several months may elapse 
before the full impact of raw wool and cot- 
ton prices works its way through to the re- 
tail counters, consumers are already feeling 
the accumulated small increases and are ap- 
prehensive about larger rises tocome. These 
circumstances, especially in the light of the 
failure of the Trades Union Congress Gen- 
eral Council to gain the adoption of its flex- 
ible wage-restraint policy at the Congress in 
September, will call for courage and strength 
from a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a Government with heavy rearmament 
commitments and a small Parliamentary 
majority. 

Among wage pressures evident during 
October were the Engineering Union’s rejec- 
tion as inadequate of the employers’ offer 
of an increase. The claim was therefore re- 
ferred to arbitration, together with wage 
claims by unions on behalf of railwaymen, 
busmen, road-haulage workers, building- 
trade operatives, and dockers. Two unofficial 
strikes during the month by gas workers and 
printers were both concerned with wage 
questions. 

Mounting prices of imported commodities 
and threatened acute shortages of some es- 
sential raw materials are likewise posing 
most difficult questions and bringing to a 
head the need for continuing existing, or 
reimposing recently relaxed, controls. The 
Government has announced its intention to 
put control powers on a permanent basis in- 
stead of depending as heretofore on tempo- 
rary statutes. The fact that this announce- 
ment has brought on sharp political contro- 
versy does not mean that the real problem 
cf commodity shortages or the need to cope 
with it does not exist. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Current statistics indicate industrial pro- 
duction in September was about 8 percent 
above the level of a year earlier and con- 
tinued the trend of earlier months of 1950. 
Especially high levels of output were reached 
in steel production and cotton weaving. But 
coal output has been inadequate to permit 
the maintenance of stocks, which are still 
below target. Labor recruitment for the 
mines is unsatisfactory. 

Oversea trade in September showed the 
unusual position of an over-all visible favor- 
able balance of about £10,000,000, with im- 
ports adjusted to an f. o. b. basis, while the 
third-quarter trade as a whole was near 
equilibrium. This was largely due, however, 
to a low volume of imports. It seems likely 
that as more raw materials are imported at 
increased prices, the balance will not be 
maintained unless the effect of rearmament 
in limiting exports is much less than gen- 
erally expected. 


November 27, 1950 


Numerous events of interest during the 
month included Sir Stafford Cripps’ retire- 
ment and replacement by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer; the com- 
mencement of free dealings in the Canadian 
dollar in London; and the appointment of a 
royal commission to study taxation with spe- 
cial reference to the effects of income and 
profit taxes on industrial development and 
incentives.—U. S. Empassy, LONDON, Nov. 3, 
1950. 


Uruguay 


Woo. Export MARKET IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN COUNTRY’S PROSPERITY 


The strong wool export market continued 
to be the most important factor behind Uru- 
guay’s prosperity. By mid-October, 75,519 
bales of the 1950-51 wool clip had been de- 
clared for export, of which 68,166 bales were 
for shipment to the United States. Virtually 
one-half of the current wool clip has thus 
already been marketed. Following the im- 
provement in the Korean situation the wool 
market reacted from its strong tone, and 
during the latter part of September and 
early October activity was only moderate. 
However, this recession may have represented 
in part a wait-and-see attitude, as during 
mid-October there was a renewal of activity 
in the local market and a strong tendency 
on the part of ranchers to hold off sales until 
the shearing gathered greater momentum. 
Supercrosses were quoted at US$37—38 per 10 
kilograms; a late October sale is reported to 
have been priced at an all-time high of 
US$40 per 10 kilograms. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle offerings were few and poor in 
grade, characteristic of this season. United 
States and British packing houses have 
found it difficult to maintain a one-day-a- 
week slaughtering schedule as a result of 
the cattle shortage. Canned-meat processing 
was low in volume, although the foreign 
packing houses expect to increase their can- 
ning of pork. The Government packinz 
house, Frigorifico Nacional, has been proc- 
essing sheep and lambs for domestic con- 
sumption, but the foreign meat-packing 
houses report that they have had no offer- 
ings. The outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, reported last month, apparently has 
continued to spread in the northern areas 
of the country, and the Government is tak- 
ing vigorous action to curtail it. Since mid- 
September the Government has again fallen 
behind in its subsidy payments to meat 
packing houses, supposed to be made on a 
monthly basis. For the most part, meat 
shipments to Great Britain under the Ninth 
Meat Contract have been suspended since 
July 1, 1950, and the only shipment was of 
one canned-meat product not listed under 
that contract. It seems probable that Anglo- 
Uruguayan negotiations will await, as cus- 
tomarily, conclusion of the new Anglo-Ar- 
gentine bulk meat contract, negotiations for 
which have recently been at a standstill. 

Moderate weather permitted early spring 
planting in most parts of the country. 


CONSTRUCTION, BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Following a mild second-quarter slump, 
construction planning again became active. 
Construction permits issued during August 
amounted to more than~7,000,000 pesos, an 
increase of nearly 70 percent over July. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of this year building 
permits amounted to more than 37,000,000 
pesos, a new record for any comparable period 
of time. 

General business conditions have been 
good during the past several weeks, although 
many retailers complained that Uruguayans 
were increasingly making purchases in 
Buenos Aires, taking advantage of the recent 
currency depreciation in Argentina. Collec- 
tions continued to be taken up promptly. 
Quotations for stocks and Government bonds 
were generally firm during October. In Oc- 


tober there was less labor unrest than during 
almost any previous month of the year. 


EXCHANGE 

During the period under review the peso 
weakened on the free market. In mid-Sep- 
tember the rate of exchange was around 2.45 
pesos per dollar; in October the peso depre- 
ciation reached a 2.75 level, and current 
quotations are around 2.70. Favorable news 
from Korea and resultant lessening of the 
international tension constituted the prin- 
cipal factor behind these fluctuations. Cur- 
rent quotations for the peso approximate 
those prevailing immediately before the out- 
break of the Korean conflict—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, MONTEVIDEO, Oct. 27, 1950. 


Venezuela 


TRADE SLUMPS; AGREEMENT WITH 
COLOMBIA 


Wholesale and retail trade in Venezuela 
slumped in October, as heavy forward buying 
by the public in August and September 
largely satisfied demand. 

Venezuela and Colombia made a joint 
announcement of their agreement on a nine- 
point program for the control of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Both Governments agreed 
to request assistance from the Foreign Aid 
Organization and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. Venezuela promised to sell 
vaccine to Colombia, if needed, at cost and 
to type virus samples. Colombia agreed to 
assist Venezuela in restocking the Apure 
range. A second sum of 5,000,000 bolivares 
(1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency) was decreed for the Foot and Mouth 
Institute. 

PETROLEUM 


Crude-petroleum production attained a 
record output of 1,619,980 barrels per day in 
the week ended October 30. The 35,000- 
barrel-per-day El Chaure refinery of one 
company was placed in operation on October 
7. Total cost of the project is estimated at 
$19,000,000. 

Emphasizing the heavy losses sustained 
through the sale of asphalt, Diesel oil, and 
fuel oil which are not subject to Government 
price regulations, local refineries announced 
price increases on these products effective 
October 16. This action brought immediate 
protest from industrial and agricultural 
organizations and enterprises claiming that 
the increase would retard development and 
result in further inflationary pressure. After 
a conference with the Minister of Fomento, 
the refineries agreed to suspend action until 
December 1. Meanwhile, a Government 
commission which includes petroleum- 
industry representatives is studying the 
situation. 

INDUSTRY 


Manufacture of dry ice was begun by the 
leading manufacturer of liquid carbonic gas. 
The diamond-mining enterprise financed by 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation 
began operations introducing modern dia- 
mond-mining equipment. It is reported 
that a well-known Netherlands brewery is 
contemplating the construction of a plant 
in Venezuela. The proposal of a Portuguese 
financer to build and operate flour mills in 
Venezuela in return for a monopoly of the 
Venezuela wheat quota met with little 
support. 

As a further step in its plans to modernize 
the railway system, the Government pur- 
chased from British interests the La Guaira- 
Caracas, Valencia-Puerto Cabello, and Palma 
Sola-Barquisimeto railways for the sum of 
15,898,050 bolivares and decreed 17,949,025 
bolivares to the Ministry of Communications 
for payment of the initial installment. The 
Government decreed an additional 40,000,- 
000 bolivares to the Ministry of Public Works 
for expansion of the original highway con- 
servation, paving, construction, and road- 
study program for the current fiscal year. 
The Ministry of Public Works concluded con- 
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Automotive Products 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS 


Ecuadoran imports of automotive products 
in January—September 1950 included 213 pas- 
senger cars and 1,275 trucks, busses, tractors, 
and station wagons, compared with 324 pas- 
senger cars and 1,039 trucks, busses, tractors, 
and station wagons in the same period of 
1949. 

The United States supplied in the 1950 
period (figures for 1949 in parentheses) 195 
(318) passenger cars and 1,267 (1,002) trucks 
and other vehicles; the United Kingdom, 17 
(6) passenger cars and 7 (37) trucks and 
other vehicles; and Sweden, 1 commercial 
vehicle. 


WESTERN GERMANY EXPORTING MORE 
VoLKSWAGEN 


The Volkswagenwerk, Wolfsburg, Western 
Germany, produced 40,000 passenger cars 
during the first 6 months of 1950, compared 
with 18,300 in the first 6 months of 1949, 
states the press. Of the 1950 production, 
12,000 units were exported, about two and 
one-quarter times as many as in the first half 
of 1949. The volkswagen is being exported 
to the United States, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, 
Portugal, Egypt, Brazil, South Africa, Chile, 
Finland, and Ethiopia. 


REGISTRATIONS INCREASING IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The trade press recently announced that 
222,637 motor vehicles were newly licensed 
in Western Germany during the first half 
of 1950. This registration represents an in- 
crease of 135 percent, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1949. In West Ber- 
lin, 1,750 passenger cars, 986 commercial ve- 
hicles, and 259 motor bicycles were licensed 
during the first 6 months of 1950. 


SWEDEN’s IMPORTS HEAVIER 


Total registration of motor vehicles in 
Sweden as of March 31, 1950, with new regis- 
trations in the first quarter of 1950 in 
parentheses, are as follows: 200,731 (6,978) 
passenger cars, 78,692 (2,366) trucks, 6,988 
(188) busses, and 177,415 (6,336) motorcycles. 

Regulations permitting larger imports of 
passenger cars from the United Kingdom and 
France, effective February 13, 1950, caused 
a heavy increase in total imports in 1950. 
Sweden imported 29,561 passenger cars and 
2,452 trucks in the first 8 months of 1950, 
compared with 3,759 cars and 1,473 trucks 
in the corresponding period of 1949. The 
quantity of assembly parts imported was 
about 50 percent higher. 

New registrations of passenger cars during 
1950 are expected to total approximately 
40,000 units, compared with 13,888 units 
during 1949. 


IMPORTS AND REGISTRATIONS, NORWAY 


Motor vehicles registered in Norway on 
January 1, 1950, totaled 143,122. This figure 
included 58,178 passenger cars, 4,480 taxicabs, 
47,838 trucks, 4,184 busses, 23,420 motor- 
cycles, and 5,022 trailers. 

Norway imported 962 new passenger cars, 
608 used passenger cars, 710 commercial ve- 
hicles, and 66 motorcycles in 1949. It is 
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estimated that the importation of motor ve- 
hicles, including all categories, in 1950 will be 
about 4,000 units. 


Aviation Products 


£SOUTH AFRICA PRODUCING PARTS, INCREAS- 
ING MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 


The South African Airways (SAA) fleet 
consisted of 41 planes on March 31, 1949. Its 
main workshops are at Rand Airport, Ger- 
miston, and normal servicing is performed 
at Palmietfontein, 12 miles from Johannes- 
burg, the point from which all services 
radiate. The SAA maintenance staff at 
Palmietfontein also serves several foreign 
airlines. Facilities at Rand Airport include 
the latest model Link Trainer. Overhaul 
and repair facilities are said to be among 
the largest and most modern in the Scuthern 
Hemisphere. 

There is no aircraft industry in the Union 
of South Africa in the accepted sense, thus 
there is no peacetime manufacture or as- 
sembly of aircraft or component parts. How- 
ever, South Africa’s recent industrial devel- 
opment has created engineering and manu- 
facturing capacity capable of producing a 
considerable variety of aircraft parts, as was 
done under wartime stress in the period 1940 
to 1944. 

Repair and maintenance facilities have in- 
creased considerably during recent years. 
There are nine aircraft firms in the Union 
doing work, in varying degrees, on aircraft 
and equipment. Also there are eight aircraft 
operators and one instrument-repair estab- 
lishment. 

Current restrictions, placed by import 
control, on the acquisition of new aircraft 
severely limit the market for both commercial 
and personal aircraft. It appears, however, 
that there is a good potential market for 
light personal aircraft. Four Constellations 
were delivered to South African Airways 
during mid-1950 for use on the Springbok 
route to London. Officials of SAA have 
stated that they have no plans for future 
expansion of any significance. 


Chemicals 


CARBON-DIOXIDE PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Production of carbon dioxide in Belgium 
is limited to 60 percent of the capacity 
which existed on February 11, 1937. Pro- 
ducers established after that date cannot 
manufacture more than the quota ellotted 
to them in 1949. 


DYE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of natural and coal-tar 
dyes in the first half of 1950 totaled 6,967 
metric tons, valued at 101,449,000 cruzeiros 
(approximately $5,478,250), according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Finance. 


BRAZILIAN CONTROLS 
ENFORCED ON ALL IMPORTS 


Although the order of the Brazilian Cen- 
tral Price Commission which established dis- 
tribution and price controls over imported 
industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals 
included a list of specific items to which 
it would apply, the order is being enforced 
on all imported chemicals. However, ap- 





proval for withdrawal of these products 
from customs has been granted readily, and 
the import trade so far has had no serious 
inconvenience. 


CANADA EXPORTS CRUDE BARYTES TO U. §. 


Trade sources in Nova Scotia, Canada, indi- 
cate that there has been no important revival] 
of foreign demand for ground barytes, used 
as drilling mud by the oil industry. Most 
exports of barytes have been of the crude 
grade for processing as lithopone in eastern 
United States. One mine produced 40,704 
tons of crude barytes in the first 7 months 
of 1950, and 16,426 tons of ground; sales of 
crude and ground were 34,786 and 15,710 
tons, respectively. 


CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY PLANS 
NEW PROGRAMS 


The Chilean Government has offered its 
cooperation in a new program for the nitrate 
industry. Under the proposal, dollars will 
be exchanged for pesos at the rate of 50 to 
the dollar instead of 43, and the amount 
which must be returned to the Government 
in the 1950-51 nitrate year will be equivalent 
to $32,000,000 at an anticipated production 
of 1,600,000 tons. The 1949-50 nitrate year 
called for the return of $37,000,000 at the 43 
rate. 

The Lautaro Nitrate Co. is to complete 
the solar-evaporation plant at Maria Elena 
by July 1951, work on which has been sus- 
pended since June 1950. This is a pilot 
plant; if it is successful construction of 
other evaporation ponds will follow. The 
Lautaro and Anglo-Chilean companies will 
consider increasing the number of solar- 
evaporation installations and will study a 
possible merger of the two firms as a means 
of encouraging new capital investment. 

The Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation 
is to seek capital for new production to be 
undertaken in Tarapaca Province, where 
most of the small oficinas are located. If 
the corporation is successful in obtaining the 
additional capital, it plans to replace the 
small and obsolete oficinas with one or more 
large installations similar to the Maria 
Eleana and Pedro de Valdivia plants. Such 
installations could maintain or improve 
present production levels and provide work 
for employees in the marginal and sub- 
marginal plants. 


CuBA EXTENDS DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


The Cuban Government has extended 
until December 31, 1950, the period in which 
up to 25,000 metric tons of nitrogen-phos- 
phate solids and nitrogen solutions for the 
manufacture of fertilizers may be imported 
duty-free. This action was taken in response 
to a petition of the Cuban National Associa- 
tion of Fertilizer Manufacturers. 


Sopa-AsuH AND CaustTIc-Sopa OUTPUT, 
FRANCE 


Production of soda ash in France increased 
substantially in August 1950 over that of the 
two preceding months, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Output totaled 60,130 metric tons, compared 
with 49,487 tons in July and 46,455 in June. 
Average monthly production in the first half 
of 1950 was 54,209 tons. 
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Caustic soda also showed an upward trend. 
Output increased to 18,500 tons in August 
from 16,863 tons in July and 16,466 tons in 
June but was below the monthly average of 
19,672 tons in the first 6 months of 1950. 


Ecypt COMBATING LocuSsT INVASION 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ports that large swarms of locusts have ap- 
peared in upper Egypt, both on the Red Sea 
and at Aswan. It is understood that con- 
siderable damage has been done in certain 
areas. Missions have been sent to combat 
the invasion. 


PETROLEUM-CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ACTIVE 
IN FRANCE 


The production of petroleum chemicals is 
becoming increasingly active in France. So- 
ciété Naphthachimie’s plant for the manu- 
facture of 60,000 metric tons of naphtha 
annually, as well as 10,000 tons of acetone 
and 17,000 tons of solvents and other chem- 
icals, is nearing completion, says a foreign 
chemical journal. The plant is expected to 
be in full operation by 1952. 

Another company is installing equipment 
to produce 10,000 to 12,000 tons of acetone a 
year from propylene, which is extracted from 
gas from its oil refineries. A third firm also 
has added facilities for the production of 
acetone. 

The establishment of a carbon-black plant 
is under consideration, it is said. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
half of 1950 were valued at 13,728,000 crowns. 
(During January-March 19, 1950, 9.365 Ice- 
landic crowns=US$1; after March 19, 16.32 
crowns=US$1.) Norway was the principal 
supplier, furnishing supplies valued at 5,090,- 
000 crowns, and was followed by Canada and 
Belgium. The United States accounted for 
1,314,000 crowns’ worth. 

Despite a 50-percent increase in prices of 
commercial fertilizers, farmers purchased 
larger quantities in the spring. The rise in 
prices will tend, however, to reduce the rate 
at which grassland is put into cultivation. 


INDIAN FIRMS IN NEED OF SULFUR 


At the annual meeting of Mysore Chemi- 
cals and Fertilizers Ltd., India, reference was 
made to the difficulties of obtaining sulfur. 
This company in cooperation with other 
manufacturers are making efforts to pro- 
cure supplies, and the Government of India 
has been approached for assistance through 
the Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta. 


INDIA PRODUCING OWN PLASTICS 


The All India Plastic Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports that the industry employs 
approximately 10,000 workers in about 50 
factories at Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, and 
other producing centers. Capital invested 
totals 50,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21, 
postdevaluation). 

The association states that the industry 
has 170 compression-molding presses, 100 in- 
jection-molding machines, and 20 extrusion 
machines. Production of plastics is said to 
be sufficient to meet domestic demand. 


ITALIAN PyRITE INDUSTRY RECOVERING 


Production of pyrites in Italy is almost 
back to the prewar rate. Output in 1949 was 
866,179 metric tons, compared with 930,512 
tons in 1988. The Montecatini Company ac- 
counts for approximately 90 percent of total 
output; the largest amount comes from the 
company’s Grosseto mines. Pyrites are the 
principal raw material used in domestic 
production of sulfuric acid. 

Exports of pyrites in 1949 totaled 88,608 
tons, compared with 82,858 tons in 1948, and 
went to Germany, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Austria. Small amounts were 
imported from Cyprus and Greece. Exports 
of pyrite ashes in 1949 increased to 314,716 
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tons from 285,631 tons in 1948. The principal 
purchaser was Austria; a small quantity went 
to Germany. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemi- 
cals in Japan in August 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (July figures in parentheses) ; 
Sulfuric acid, 263,766 (285,099); calcium car- 
bide, 29,357 (44,199); and soda ash, 12,248 
(11,624). 


NETHERLANDS PLANTS EXPANDING 


Included in various improvements and ex- 
pansions of plant facilities by Royal Nether- 
lands Blast Furnaces and Steel Works, at 
Ijmuiden, were the enlargement and 
modernizing of the benzol plant and the in- 
stallation of additional coke ovens, according 
to the company’s annual report for the year 
ended March 31, 1950. 

The expansion of the affiliated firm 
Mekog—Company for the Exploitation of 
Coke Oven’ Gases—was completed, trebling 
the capacity of the plant. The extended 
facilities were put in operation in May 1950; 
the expansion was due principally to the 
increased domestic demand for nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Mekog can now supply one-third 
of domestic consumption and has thereby 
assumed a much more important position 
in the market. The new plant will produce 
mostly an ammonium nitrate-limestone mix- 
ture, the item chiefly in demand. It also 
will make calcium nitrate and ammonium 
sulfate, the latter especially for export. The 
new factory uses coke as the basic raw mate- 
rial instead of the coke-oven gases formerly 
used. 


PHILIPPINE LIME COMPANY SEEKS TO PRO- 
MOTE SOIL IMPROVERS 


Although a plant in Rizal Province, Re- 
public of the Philippines, has equipment to 
produce 400 to 500 metric tons of lime daily, 
output so far has been small. The soil of 
the islands is acid and the application of 
lime would improve crop production, but 
transportation is one of the problems in mak- 
ing the material available to most of the 
farmers. . There also is a great need for ex- 
tension, demonstration, and experimental 
work among farmers, especially in view of 
the importance of agricultural production 
and the related processing industries to the 
country’s economy. 

The plant is interested in obtaining the 
assistance of the Philippine Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources and of 
United States technicians in educating farm- 
ers to the advantages of using soil improvers. 


FERTILIZER SHIPMENTS THROUGH SUEZ 
CANAL 


Fertilizer shipments through the Suez 
Canal totaled 166,000 metric tons in. July 
1950, compared with 70,000 tons in July 
1949—the only large increase noted in com- 
paring figures for the 2 months. The July 
1950 total also was four times as great as the 
prewar average. The increase is due to large 
shipments of ammonium sulfate and potas- 
sium salts. India took 65 percent’of the 
ammonium sulfate; Australia also was a 
buyer. The potassium salts, purchased in 
Poland and Germany, went largely to Japan. 


Drugs 


Swiss CHEMICAL IMPORTS INCREASING 


Chemicals were one of the categories of 
Swiss imports that increased sharply in Sep- 
tember 1950 over those in August and also 
in September 1949. Much of the increase 
was due to the restoration of depleted stocks 
of industrial raw materials and to stockpiling. 

Among significant increases in exports were 
those of coal-tar dyes. 


U. K. IMPoRTING MORE CHEMICALS 


Although imports of some individual items 
declined, total imports of chemicals, drugs, 


dyes, and colors into the United Kingdom in 
August 1950 amounted to £3,133,527, accord- 
ing to Board of Trade statistics published in 
the British press. The imports were more 
than double in value those in August 1949 
and £461,520 greater than in August 1948. 

The notable increases were in sodium com- 
pounds and carbon black. Decreases occurred 
in potassium compounds and sulfur. 


NEw U. K. PLANT TO EXTRACT BROMINE 
FROM SEA WATER 


Associated Ethyl Co., Ltd., United Kingdom, 
is establishing a new industry at Amlwch 
(Anglesey)—a plant to extract bromine from 
sea water—says a British chemical publica- 
tion. The factory will be completed in 2 
years. 

The bromine will form part of the com- 
pany’s products for the petroleum industry, 
which also are of considerable importance in 
the export trade. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE, PEKING, CHINA 


The first national health conference con- 
vened by the Peking authorities met August 
7-19, 1950, at Yenching University, Peking, 
China. Approximately 400 medical workers 
participated. According to a Tientsin (Com- 
munist) newspaper, the conference unani- 
mously agreed on three objectives: (1) To 
provide better medical service for workers, 
peasants, and soldiers; (2) to stress preven- 
tive medicine; and (3) to combine Chinese 
herb medicine with Western medicine. Prac- 
tical measures were drawn up for the reor- 
ganization of public and private hospitals, 
exchange of medical personnel, and produc- 
tion of penicillin and other drugs. 

The Communists reportedly take the posi- 
tion that China’s medical needs are so enor- 
mous and so pressing that rapid training 
of medical personnel is essential. One tech- 
nique has been to train medical personnel to 
specialize solely on one organ or part of the 
body, with the thought that it is worth more 
in the immediate situation to have a large 
number of persons with some degree of train- 
ing than to have a smaller number of doctors 
with comprehensive training. 


PAPAIN Exports, CEYLON 


Papain in the amount of 99,794 pounds 
(648,842 rupees) was exported from Ceylon 
to the United States during the period Jan- 
uary-September 1950 (US$1—4.775 rupees). 


PATENT MEDICINES IMPORTED BY CEYLON 


Ceylon imported 1,604 hundredweight of 
patent medicines from the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1950, valued at 
1,036,408 rupees (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds: US$1=4.7725 rupees). 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS RAISE PRICES OF 
PHARMACEUTICALS IN NICARAGUA 


Retail-price levels of domestic and im- 
ported pharmaceuticals in Niearagua have 
generally risen between 25 and 35 percent 
since September 1950. Formerly, most mer- 
chants obtained import permits readily with 
Official exchange at 5 cordobas to US$1. In 
recent months, however, they have been 
required to import with the certificates is- 
sued to exporters of coffee and other agri- 
cultural commodities, purchased at varying 
rates, generally between 6 and 7 cordobas 
to US$1. 


MOBILE HEALTH UNITS CONTEMPLATED 
FOR UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The promotion of industrial hygiene 
through the use of mobile road units is 
being considered by the health authorities 
of Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 
These would be of the type used in the 
United States. 





Thailand’s exports of seedlac to the United 
States in August 1950 increased considerably 
in value over those in July. Totals were 
$99,060 and $54,856, respectively. 
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Fats & Oils 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Production of oil-bearing crops in Aus- 
tria, which had shown considerable expan- 
sion during the war years, has been declin- 
ing since the end of the war. As a result, 
they are of little commercial importance, 
and only a relatively small proportion of the 
extracted oil from the indigenous crop 
reaches nonfarm consumption channels. 
The principal crops grown are rape and rape- 
seed, poppy, and pumpkin, with only smaller 
areas being devoted to flax for seed, sun- 
flower, and safflower. 

The long-term program of the Ministry of 
Agriculture contemplated an annual area of 
4,000 hectares (9,880 acres) planted to rape 
and rapeseed for the years 1948-52, but made 
no forecast for other oil-bearing crops be- 
cause they are not important in general 
food planning. 

Austria’s foreign trade in oilseeds, limited 
entirely to imports, has overcome the stag- 
nation of the postwar period. Imports in 
1949, consisting largely of copra, peanuts, 
palm kernels, and rapeseed, amounted to 
24,679 metric tons, oil equivalent, 70 per- 
cent of which was received under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. These imports 
were eight times as large as those of 1948 
and nearly double the average imports in 
1936-37. There has also been a recovery in 
receipts of vegetable fats and oils. Imports 
of 23,739 tons in 1949 (also made largely 
under ERP) compared with 8,793 tons in 1948 
and an average of 13,420 tons in 1936-37. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The fats and oils situation in the Domini- 
can Republic during 1950 has been char- 
acterized by satisfactory supply and stable 
prices of edible fats during the first half 
year, consumer hoarding and sharply rising 
prices during the summer, and a return to 
a lower price level in the late summer and 
early fall. Principal factors in restoring the 
equilibrium of the market were the market- 
ing of a good peanut crop, which has per- 
mitted the peanut-oil factory to operate at 
or near capacity; imports of lard; and gov- 
ernment price-fixing measures. 

The peanut-oil factory, near Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, has prospects this year for a record- 
breaking production. It is estimated that 
peanut-oil output in 1950 will reach 990,- 
474 Dominican gallons (6,280,000 pounds), as 
compared with 827,733 Dominican gallons 
(5,248,000 pounds) obtained in 1949. Offi- 
cials of the factory expect to increase pro- 
duction appreciably in 1951. There are now 
four expellers, and it is planned to double 
the output by the addition of four more ex- 
pellers within a few months. 

The supply of peanut oil has not been suf- 
ficient. for local demand, and during Sep- 
tember. the Government was obliged to issue 
permits to import 550 short tons of lard. 
If the present capacity of the peanut-oil fac- 
tory is increased as planned, and if the total 
acreage of peanuts also increases, it is be- 
lieved that the Dominican Republic will be- 
come entirely self-sufficient in edible fats 
because of the expanded output of peanut 
oil, supplemented by the sizable domestic 
production of lard. The Dominican Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to restrict imports 
of edible fats and to encourage the expansion 
of the domestic lard and peanut-oil indus- 
tries. Thus it appears that the Republic 
may continue to be a good market for for- 
eign inedible fats and oils and their pro- 
ducts but a declining market for edible fats 
and oils. 


GNAPO, EXTENDED TO YEAR-END, FRANCE 


The semigovernmental agency, Groupe- 
ment National d’Achat des Produits Olea- 
gineux (GNAPO), which was to have ended 
its activities on May 31, 1950, has been 
granted an extension and, in accordance 
with an order dated May 31 and published on 
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July 31, will continue to function until De- 
cember 31, 1950. According to the order, 
GNAPO’s functions are limited to (1) im- 
porting edible fluid vegetable oils and their 
oilseeds; (2) purchasing flaxseed and linseed 
oil from foreign countries; and (3) delivery 
of special entry permits (permis de deblo- 
cage). GNAPO may also act on behalf of 
domestic consuming industries, after agree- 
ment with the ministries concerned, as re- 
gards purchases and imports of vegetable oils 
and oil-bearing materials other than those 
mentioned. 


PROSPECT FOR NIGERIA’S PEANUT CROP 
IMPROVED 


Prospects for Nigeria’s 1950-51 peanut crop 
are now better than expected early in the 
season, because of late rains. It is now esti- 
mated that 230,000-250,000 long tons of 
shelled nuts will be exported, compared with 
a 300,000-ton average for the 4 years pre- 
ceding the 1949-50 crop. These were bumper 
crops, however, and this year’s crop is ex- 
pected to be at about the 10-year average. 

The 1949-50 groundnut crop has now been 
evacuated from northern Nigeria, clearing 
storage for receipt of the 1950-51 crop, the 
first time in several years that the preceding 
year’s crop has been evacuated before the 
new crop. This achievement is due both to 
the low export crop of 180,000 long tons in 
the Kano area in 1949-50 and improved rail- 
ways from Kano to the coast. 

In the calendar year 1949, Nigeria exported 
378,321 long tons of shelled peanuts, and in 
the period January—May 1950 shipped abroad 
157,761 tons. All surpluses of Nigerian oil- 
seeds are sold to the United Kingdom. 


General Products 


GERMAN Toy INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


The Bavarian (Germany) toy industry was 
producing at capacity during the month of 
July. Orders were especially heavy for me- 
chanical toys, some producers being unable 
to take additional orders for Christmas de- 
livery. Dollmakers in Neustadt-Coburg re- 
ceived a substantial number of orders in 
July and August. 

High-quality wooden toys are more in de- 
mand this year than last. A shortage of tin 
plate has caused production difficulties, and 
in some areas mills are not promising de- 
livery for 6 months. As a result, many toy 
producers are using more expensive ma- 
terials. 

The press states that exports in the first 
6 months of 1950 equaled 75 percent of total 
1949 exports. 


HANDICRAFTS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


The handicraft industries of Western 
Germany include those producing hand- 
made jewelry, leather goods, wood carvings, 
ceramics, glassware, and work in iron and 
other metals, as well as a wide variety of 
hand-knit, hand-woven, and hand-embroid- 
ered textile articles. 

Among the characteristic hand arts of long 
standing in Germany but perhaps not so 
well known, which are being revived, are 
gold and silver beating, damascening of 
metals, the carving of ivory, and the poly- 
chromy of ceramic products. 

The art of gold and silver beating is 
centered in the Nuremberg area, especially 
at Schwabach. Only about 30 firms com- 
prise the industry but capacity is said to be 
cufficient to fill the needs of the world 
market for gold foil. 

The arts of steel cutting, inlay metal work, 
and damascening are concentrated around 
Solingen. An over-all organization for han- 
Gling inquiries and orders for the products 
of these three industries is located in 
Solingen. 

Almost all the firms specializing in ivory 
carving are situated in the Odenwald. The 
industry falls into two groups, carving and 
turning. The principal work of carvers is 





the making of jewelry—brooches, pendants, 
clips, bracelets, tie pins, and statuettes. 
Ivory turners make necklets, chessmen, and 
cigar and cigarette holders. This 150-year- 
old industry employs about 1,200 carvers, 
trained in the only school of this type in 
Europe, which was founded in 1892. Of the 
100 workshops, some employ more than 100 
workers each, while others have staffs of 
2 to 10. The annual export capacity of the 
industry is estimated at $1,000,000. Only 
eight large-scale firms export; the smali 
firms channel] their exports through a whole- 
sale firm that specializes in ivory articles, 

The production of ceramics is centered on 
the lower Rhine, in lower Saxony, in Bavaria, 
and in the Westerwald. Leather articles are 
made in Offenbach, wood carvings in Bavaria 
and the Rhoen mountains, articles of the 
goldsmiths’ art from Hanau, near Frankfurt, 
and hand-made furniture in Westphalia and 
Lippe. 

Of the firms that manufacture ceramic 
products, those which are engaged in poly- 
chromy center on the lower Rhine near the 
famous place of pilgrimage of Kavelaar. 
Multicolored religious statuettes are pro- 
duced. The number of workshops has de- 
clined sharply since even before the war, and 
export relations have not as yet been re- 
established On a very large scale. An asso- 
ciation has been formed through which to 
channel orders; principal prewar markets 
were the Netherlands, England, and South 
America. 

The largest group of Gablonz glassware and 
jewelry manufacturers is now concentrated 
in the Allgau (Bayern). The approximately 
400 independent firms have created entirely 
new production facilities; and although this 
can no longer be considered a handicraft in- 
dustry, it was developed from the traditional 
handicraft art. Old skills and techniques 
survive. The export capacity of this group 
is said to be at least $500,000 a month, but 
the present volume is considerably below 
that of former years. Glass stones and but- 
tons are the principal items exported and 
go mainly to the United States. 


INDIAN CRAFTS A DOLLAR POTENTIAL 


An importer of long experience sees a great 
market in the United States for handicraft 
from India, provided certain actions are 
taken by producers and exporters in India 
and by importers and distributors in the 
United States. The August 1950 issue of The 
Indian Exporter (published in Bombay) out- 
lines the problems confronting the industry 
and suggests definite steps that should be 
taken to develop it. 

Among the hundreds of articles for which 
a market can be developed, the following are 
listed as possessing the most immediate pos- 
sibilities: Rugs; lace doilies; silk and cotton 
scarfs; hand-blocked prints; brocades and 
brocaded silks; embroidery work; hand- 
woven textiles; fabrics used for the sari worn 
by Indian women (to be used in blouses and 
dresses in the United States); coconut and 
coir mats and matting; brassware; copper- 
ware; hand-made jewelry and semiprecious 
stones; dolls in native costume and wooden 
miniature figures of animals and _ birds; 
carved wood furniture and other useful items, 
such as fans, knives, and bookends; musical 
instruments; carved ivory goods; lacquer 
work; papier-maché items; bamboo work, 
such as sunshades, furniture, baskets, screens, 
and table mats; and straw work, including 
baskets, table mats, floor mats, and handbags. 


Iron & Steel 


BAVARIAN STEEL IN DEMAND 


Orders are reported reaching the Bavarian 
(Germany) iron and steel industry in such 
volume that by mid-October deliveries were 
not being promised in less than a year—this 
despite increased production and the prospect 
that further increases would be authorized. 
During the month of September alone orders 
were received for sheet steel and rods in 
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volume equaling between three and one-half 
and four times monthly production capacity. 
Much the same situation prevails with re- 
spect to the lighter gages of sheet steel, for 
which orders reportedly have reached an 
unprecedented high. 


ITALIAN STEEL INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 
PRODUCTION 


Anticipating domestic requirements total- 
ing 2,339,000 metric tons in 1950-51 and an 
export trade of 155,000 tons, ASSIDER, an 
organization embracing all major units of 
the Italian iron and steel industry, estimates 
that domestic production of finished steel 
products will total 2,320,000 tons and im- 
ports 174,000 tons in that year. This planned 


level of operations is somewhat higher than 
that of the calendar year 1949 and reflects 
in part production expected to be accom- 
plished with new steel-plant facilities sched- 
uled for completion before the end of fiscal 
year 1950-51. The new facilities are part of 
the long-range program of modernization 
and expansion by the Italian steel industry 
with the assistance of the ECA—a program 
that envisages the completion of capacity 
to make 1,650,000 tons of pig iron and roughly 
2,000,000 metric tons of crude steel annually 
by the end of the fiscal year 1952-53. 

The ASSIDER program and forecast, in- 
cluding estimates of the probable supply of 
raw and semifinished materials required by 
the industry, are summarized in the follow- 
ing tabulation. 


Italian Iron and Steel Supply Program, 1950-51! 


{In thousands of metric tons] 


Product 


Capacity 2 


| 
| Indicated 


Production) Imports Exports | consump- 
tion 
1, 400 
250 
1, 650 | 
n. a. 500 G 500 
n. a. 100 120 220 
n. a. 600 120 | 720 
1, 720 n. a. 
760 n. a. 
520 n. a. 
3, 000 2, 350 2, 350 
n. a. 150 80 12 | 218 
n. a. 175 15 190 
n. a. | 1, 560 50 20 1, 590 
n. a. 1, 885 145 32 1, 998 
n. a. 240 1 70 171 
45 24 3 66 
n. a. 150 4 50 104 
n. a. 435 29 123 341 
600 400 1, 000 
1, 200 800 2, 000 
25 50 75 
600 5 300 300 
80 9 15 74 
oe 50 





Pig iron: 
Blast furnaces 
Electric furnaces 
Total 
Steel-making 
Foundry 
Total 
Steel: 
Open-hearth 
Electric-furnace 
Bessemer 
Total_- 
Finished products (rolled): 
Plates, under 3 mm. 
Plates, over 3 mm. 
Other finished rolled products 
Total finished rolled products 
Other finished steel: 
Seamless tubes 
Tin plate 
Other finished products (not rolled) - -. 
Total finished products (not rolled) 
Raw and semifinished materials (not included above): 
Iron ore 
Scrap -_-.. 
Manganese 
Pyritic ash 
Ferro-alloys . 
Semifinished steel ie ee 
| 
1 Fiscal year. 
? Scheduled for completion by June 30, 1953. 
N. a.—Not available. 
SovurcE: Dispatch No. 327, Rome, July 31, 1950. 


SoutH AFRICAN STEEL MARKET NEARING 
MILLION-TON LEVEL 


Beginning with 1950, South Africa’s nor- 
mal annual requirements for steel will be of 
the order of 900,000-1,000,000 gross tons. 
Capacity of the local iron and steel indus- 
try, upon the completion of the new Vander- 
bijl Park plant of ISCOR (Iron and Steel 
Industrial Corporation), will be large enough 
to satisfy this total requirement on a ton- 
nage basis. Many special products will have 
to be imported, however, since their variety 
is too great and the quantity needed of each 
too small to justify the installation of facili- 
ties to produce them locally. It is antici- 
pated that Great Britain will continue to 
be the chief source of these materials, with 
some quantities coming from Germany and 
France and, on occasion, from the United 
States. 


SoutH AFRICAN PRODUCTION IN JULY 


The production of iron and steel in South 
Africa in July continued at levels approxi- 
mating those of the first half of 1950. The 
output of pig iron—62,160 gross tons—while 
lower than in July 1949, was several hundred 
tons above the average of the first 6 months 
of this year. The July production of ferro- 
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alloys approximated that of the average of 
the first half-year. 

Steel production at 65,716 tons, on the 
other hand, was rather sharply reduced in 
comparison with the monthly average of 
69,641 tons achieved during the January-— 
June 1950 period, the decline being chiefly 
though not entirely in open-hearth and 
Bessemer steel. A tabulation comparing 
production in July 1950 with that of July 
1949, and with that of the first half of 1950, 
follows. 


Tron and Steel Production, Union of South 
Africa 


{In gross tons] 


July 





January- 
| June 1950 
1950 | 1949 | 


Product 


Pig iron | 62,160 | 67,214 | 371, 086 
Ferro-alloys Er eae ae 7, 217 
Steel ingots, total.___- | 65,716 | 63,544 | 417, 847 
Open-hearth and _ Bes- 
a ee 54, 882 Nn. a. 350, 621 
Electric. - nN. a. 67, 226 








----| 10, 834 | 


N. a.—Not available. 


Swiss STEEL IN DEMAND 


The high level of world demand for iron 
and steel has extended to Switzerland, where 
the 150,000-ton industry is reportedly booked 
ahead for a minimum of 6 months on all 
products and for 12 months and more on 
certain special products. Sheets are es- 
pecially sought. Local stocks of most items 
are estimated sufficient for 3 to 4 months’ 
requirements. Imports continue heavy, in 
part in reflection of the efforts of local 
fabricators and distributors to increase back- 
logs, particularly of products not made 
locally. 


Lumber & Products 


BRITAIN DECONTROLS PURCHASING OF 
SOFTWOOD IN Four COUNTRIES 


The British Board of Trade has announced 
a licensing plan that, in effect, permits per- 
sons and companies in the softwood trade 
to negotiate privately for softwood imports, 
thus partially decontrolling the trade, which 
l:as been under Government direction since 
1939. 

Private buying will be permitted with ex- 
porters in Sweden, Finland, France, and 
Austria, and dealers in softwood may begin 
negotiations immediately with sources of 
supply in these countries for softwood to 
arrive on or after January 1, 1951. 

Timber Control will continue to purchase 
in the hard-currency areas and will also be 
responsible for all buying from Soviet Russia 
and the countries now within its sphere of 
influence, as was the case prior to the au- 
thorization for private buying in the four 
designated countries. Soviet Russian and 
the Eastern European countries, however, 
may be included at a later date in the list 
of countries with which private buying will 
be permitted, and dollar-area specialty soft- 
wood may also be decontrolled next year. 

The scheme partially to return softwood 
purchasing to the trade has been described 
as the second phase of softwood decontrol. 
The first concession was obtained from the 
Government in 1946, when importers and 
merchants, who during the war years had 
functioned as distributors of Government- 
owned stock, were allowed to purchase out- 
right through a central agency (National 
Softwood Brokers, Ltd.) bulk-purchased 
stocks commensurate with their prewar 
business. 

The decontrol plan stipulates that price 
controls on the sale of softwood in the 
United Kingdom will be abolished on March 
31, 1951. At that time a compensation ar- 
rangement, which has taken into considera- 
tion the fluctuation in value of softwood that 
dealers have acquired from the Government, 
will also be abolished. The statutory price 
regulations are primarily of consequence in 
connection with any plan to return the 
trade in softwood to private trading because 
purchase of lumber by the consumer was in 
effect subsidized, and trading under private 
contract at present world market prices must 
result in a sizable increase in consumer 
prices. 

The steps taken by the Board of Trade 
to liberalize softwood trading apply only to 
the purchase of lumber; licensing of soft- 
wood to consumers will continue, and no 
commitment has been made that consumer 
licensing will be relaxed at any time in the 
immediate future. The ‘Board of Trade has 
stated in this connection that the timber 
position does not allow any relaxation of 
control of the use of softwood, and that all 
measures to control consumption will con- 
tinue in force. 


Motion Pictures 


CANADA TO PRODUCE TELEVISION FILMS 


Canadian interests and a United States 
company have recently completed negotia- 
tions for the production of television shorts 
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in Canada. The two groups, investing $40,- 
000 each, have organized a company which 
wili soon produce its first group of test films 
to be shown in the United States as well as 
in oversea television markets. 

Shooting of the television motion pictures 
will take place in Ontario, and the actors and 
writers will be Canadians, although it will be 
necessary to employ United States techni- 
cians until Canadians are trained. The 
Canadian motion-picture industry is watch- 
ing this new venture with keen interest. 
Some Canadian producers hope that tele- 
vision films may be the vehicle for develop- 
ing acting and writing talent, technical ex- 
perts, and capital, the lack of which has 
heretofore kept them out of the lucrative 
entertainment motion-picture field. 


MEXICAN FILMS DOMINATE MARKET IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The principal competitors of United States 
films in the Dominican Republic are Mexican 
and Argentine pictures. The latter un- 
doubtedly would be strong competitors if 
more pictures were offered. At present Mexi- 
can features are estimated to command about 
65 percent of the theater playing time. This 
dominant position has been achieved despite 
the fact that offerings of United States films 
outnumber Mexican films by almost four to 
one. ‘Jnited States films are well received, 
especially musical and light dramatic pro- 
ductions in the first-run theaters and ad- 
venture films in the smaller theaters. Ow- 
ing to a similarity of language, customs, and 
musical preferences, however, Mexican films 
have been the most popular in recent years, 
commanding a high percentage of the play- 
ing time in first-run theaters and an over- 
whelming percentage in neighborhood and 
interior theaters. It is estimated that gross 
box-office income during 1949 was approxi- 
mately 850,000 pesos, of which about 21 per- 
cent was derived from showing of United 
States films (1 peso—US$1). 

As of July 1950 there were 74 motion-pic- 
ture theaters, with a total seating capacity 
of 30,963, in operation in the Dominican 
Republic showing 35-mm. films. Annual 
requirements for feature films are approxi- 
mately 400. There are three principal first- 
run theaters that show two films weekly; 
other houses are occasionally used for first- 
runs. Short subjects are required to be fur- 
nished free of charge as a supplement to the 
feature. Newsreels, however, are furnished 
to the theaters at a separate rental charge. 

During 1949, 348 feature films, 120 short 
subjects, and 208 newsreels were presented 
for censorship in the Dominican Republic. 
Of the feature films reviewed, 250 were United 
States production, 70 were Mexican, 10 Span- 
ish, 10 Argentine, 6 Italian, 1 French, and 1 
Arabian. Twelve United States feature films 
were rejected in full by the censors. 


DISTRIBUTION IN GREECE 


Film releases for first-run exhibition in 
Athens during the winter season, October 1, 
1949-May 31, 1950, included 311 full-length 
pictures, 40 less than the total released dur- 
ing the preceding winter season and 71 less 
than the 382 shown in 1947-48. Of these 311 
feature films, 259 were released in first-run 
theaters and exhibited to 5,517,828 paid ad- 
missions, while 52 were released in other so- 
called “popular” theaters and drew 210,230 
paid admissions. Average attendance per 
picture at the first-run Athens theaters dur- 
ing this period was 21,304. 

Of the 311 feature-length films released in 
the 1949-50 winter season, 223 (72 percent) 
were United States productions, 28 were Brit- 
ish, 22 French, 17 Italian, 13 Greek, with 8 
coming from other countries. With regard 
to paid admissions, the most striking feature 
of the past three seasons has been a steady 
decline in the first-run box-office receipts of 
United States pictures, which dropped from 
about 5,000,000 paid admissions in 1947-48 
to 3,600,000 and 3,300,000 in 1948-49 and 
1949-50, respectively. Part of this decline 
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has been picked up by increased attendance 
at Italian and Greek pictures. It should be 
noted that pictures with dialog in Greek 
have a great appeal to the majority of the 
theater audience. The improved quality of 
Italian, French, and Greek productions un- 
doubtedly has been a basic factor in in- 
creasing their popularity and box-office earn- 
ings. 

The Greek motion-picture industry con- 
tinued to operate on an improvised basis, 
with limited capital and technical facilities. 
Production during the 1949-50 winter season 
consisted of seven full-length pictures pro- 
duced by six companies and based on Greek 
stories. All seven pictures were shown in 
first-run Athens theaters. In addition there 
were six reissues of pictures produced in 
previous years. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


During the period January—September 
1950, 312 feature films were presented for 
censorship in the Netherlands. Of these, 
214 (about 69 percent) were United States 
production, 26 were British, 23 German, 15 
French, 11 Italian, 7 Russian, 7 Austrian, 
2 Danish, 2 Netherland, and 2 Belgian, with 
1 each coming from Switzerland, Argentina, 
and Hungary. Three United States feature 
films were rejected by the censors during 
September. 

At the otherwise idle Cinetone Studios in 
Amsterdam, one section is in full swing. 
Here, according to press reports, Joop 
Geesink, well-known for his advertising pup- 
pet films, is working on the largest color 
puppetoon ever made in Europe. The film, 
which is being made for the Philips firm in 
Eindhoven, will be given world-wide distri- 
bution in advertising the new Netherlands- 
made television sets. Fifteen artists have 
already labored 5,000 hours on an “out-fit” 
of a miniature fair peopled with 200 dolls. 
The film, which will run for 10 minutes, will 
reportedly test Geesink’s ingenuity, and his 
activities in the Cinetone Studios are being 
followed with interest. 


PHILIPPINE PRODUCERS THREATEN TO 
CEASE OPERATIONS 


Representatives of the four major motion- 
picture studios in the Philippines announced 
on October 21 that they would cease opera- 
tions December 1, 1950, and remain closed 
until adequate raw-film supplies are permit- 
ted entry into the country. They threatened 
to cease activities permanently if authori- 
ties do not consider this Filipino industry 
worth protecting. Supplies will run out 
by the end of November, the companies 
state, and they have issued notices to their 
employees that only necessary personnel will 
remain to complete pictures under produc- 
tion. 

Cessation of operations would throw ap- 
proximately 10,000 persons out of work and 
would have a most serious effect on Govern- 
ment revenues. The four companies esti- 
mate their film requirements for an annual 
production of 40 movies approximate $125,000 
and state that Government income from the 
pictures would total 1,875,000 pesos in amuse- 
ment taxes and 66,750 pesos in sales taxes. 
In addition, a small number of Philippine 
movies are exported to Hawaii, the United 
States, and Guam and are dollar earners. 
(One Philippine peso is equal to 50 cents 
in United States currency.) 


PORTUGAL INCREASES IMPORT DUTY ON 
MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 


As of September 21, 1950, the import duty 
on motion-picture films imported into Portu- 
gal from the United States and other trade- 
agreement countries was increased from 
161.37 escudos (about $5.60) to 183.375 
escudos (about $6.40) per kilogram of net 
weight, plus a surcharge of 60 percent. Im- 
porters are reportedly making representations 
to the Government to secure the reduction 
of duties to their former level, but so far the 
effort has been fruitless. 





The National Institute of Statistics reports 
that during the first half of 1950 there were 
404 motion-picture theaters in operation in 
Portugal and the adjacent Azores and 
Madeira Islands, compared with 383 during 
the first half of 1949. The total seating 
capacity of theaters in operation during the 
first half of 1950 was 229,931, and the average 
weekly attendance was 386,038, compared 
with 374,962 for the similar period in 1949, 

During the calendar year 1949, 939 films of 
all types were reviewed by the censors. Of 
this total, 599 (64 percent) were United 
States productions, 81 were French, 74 Brit- 
ish, 63 Spanish, 55 Portuguese, 19 Italian, 
and 48 others. Of the 939 films reviewed, 28 
were adventure films, 123 comedies, 127 
documentaries, 119 dramas, 135 cartoons, 
307 newsreels, 61 musical shorts, 17 cultural 
subjects, 5 historical features, and 17 other 
types. 

According to the Union of Guilds of Public 
Spectacles, there were 16 producers of mo- 
tion pictures in Portugal during 1949, and 7 
feature films and 47 short subjects were pro- 
duced. In 1948, 4 features and 29 short sub- 
jects were produced. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During September 1950 the Swedish Cen- 
sorship Board examined 36 feature motion- 
picture films, of which 34 were passed and 
2 completely rejected. The two pictures 
banned were of Soviet origin and were re- 
jected for political reasons. Of the 34 
features approved, 25 were classified as 
“children prohibited” and 9 as “children per- 
mitted.” 

During the first 9 months of 1950, Swedish 
censors approved 270 feature films, of which 
180 were classified as ‘“‘children prohibited” 
and 90 as “children permitted.” Of these 
270 feature films, 172, or 64 percent, were 
United States productions, 25 were French, 
24 British, 21 Swedish, 12 Soviet, 9 German, 
and 2 Italian, with one each coming from 
Finland, Austria, Denmark, Mexico, and 
Spain. 


Paints & Pigments 


GERMAN KNOWLEDGE OF SYNTHETICS 
USEFUL TO LACQUER TRADE 


German paint manufacturers gained con- 
siderable experience during the war in de- 
veloping synthetic products. The lacquer 
trade, backed by a highly developed chemical 
industry, can utilize this knowledge in the 
manufacture of many special products, par- 
ticularly for use in the electro-technical 
field. Export prospects for these items ap- 
pear favorable, especially if they can be 
introduced into foreign markets by German 
experts. 

The principal lacquer factories have their 
own laboratory facilities for inspecting raw 
materials and testing finished products. 


PAINT PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Paint production in Indonesia in the first 
quarter of 1950, totaling 1,538 metric tons, 
was at approximately the 1949 rate. Output 
in the year 1949 was 6,511 tons and in 1948, 
3,936 tons. 


ITALIAN INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


Italy has 197 factories making paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers. However, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the output comes from 
102 plants in Lombardy. The industry em- 
ploys 6,000 workers. 


Pulp & Paper 
PAPER PRICES SOAR IN HONG KONG 


Improved demand and depleted stocks of 
pulp and paper in Hong Kong led on Octo- 
ber 23 to increased prices on most paper 
products. Newsprint was quoted at approxi- 
mately HK$1,300 a ton, compared with about 
HK$600 last June (1 United States dollar 
equaled approximately HK$6.29 on October 
23). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Since local buyers placed few indent orders 
during early 1950, a paper shortage in Hong 
Kong is reported to be fast developing. 
United States prices are believed to remain 
too high for the Hong Kong market. 


GREAT BRITAIN CUTS USE OF NEWSPRINT 


The newsprint supply situation in Great 
Britain became so acute that the directors 
of the Newsprint Supply Co. decided that 
further savings in consumption were un- 
avoidable and that the savings should be 
effected by returning to the wartime system 
of tonnage rationing. 

Effective October 22, 1950, all newspapers, 
for a period of 6 months, were allotted a 
tonnage ration to be used as desired to ad- 
just the paging and/or output of copies. 
It is reliably reported that as a result of this 
order not only the sales but the size of 
British newspapers will be reduced. 

The new rationing was based on circula- 
tion at the present six-page level in two 
alternative reference periods covering the 
first 9 months of 1950, with newspapers 
free to choose either of the reference periods. 
Stocks of newsprint are reported to total 
approximately 70,000 tons. New and higher 
prices of newsprint also are anticipated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


The third quarter of the year is generally 
considered a dull season in the Cuban paper 
industry. Because of world conditions, how- 
ever, wholesalers and retailers began in July 
1950 to buy substantial stocks locally, and 
importers placed orders abroad far in excess 
of earlier months. By September a reluc- 
tance developed toward heavier stocking, and 
thereafter buying declined. 

A fire on September 30 destroyed Cuba’s 
largest corrugated box factory. Although 
it is to early to determine the effect of this 
loss, some trade sources believe that the 
remaining producers could supply the coun- 
try’s normal needs if board were available 
to permit increased box production. Stocks 
of board, however, were reported low. 


LACK OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE REDUCES 
ISRAEL’S IMPORTS; USE CURTAILED 


A strong downward trend in the consump- 
tion of paper and board in Israel is reported, 
the result of increasing difficulty in providing 
foreign exchange for import of these items. 
Controlling authorities have been forced to 
cut imports to a minimum. Government 
orders restrict the use of wrapping paper 
and labels and allow the printing of paper 
bags only under a special permit. Distribu- 
tion of commercial circular letters, as well 
as the use of paper shopping bags and paper 
ice cream cups, is prohibited. Luxury pack- 
ing is forbidden altogether. 

The shortage of paper recently has led to 
the disappearance of air letters from post 
Offices and also has prevented the publica- 
tion of a new edition of the telephone di- 
rectory in Hebrew and the long-planned pub- 
lication of an English edition. Daily news- 
papers are especially affected by sharp cuts 
of newsprint allocations and appear often as 
one-page issues. During the last 2 years, 
the annual import figure of 2,000 tons of 
newsprint has been more or less maintained, 
but the supply situation is now irregular and 
inadequate. Paper importers and merchants 
Teport that stocks are practically exhausted 
and view the position as very critical. 


UruGcuayan MILLS CurTAIL PRODUCTION 


Uruguayan paper mills are reported to have 
been operating at capacity during the past 2 
years and with new machinery have increased 
their output to 29,000 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) annually. The indus- 
try, however, now finds the domestic market 
hear the saturation point. With exports 
prevented by high local manufacturing costs, 
and development of paper consumption 
within the country retarded by the ingrained 
habit of viewing paper wrapping and pack- 
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aging as a luxury (old newspapers continue 
to be the standard wrapping material in the 
grocery trade, for example), the industry is 
now curtailing production in the fear that a 
surplus stock position may bring about a 
severe decline in prices. 


Rubber & Products 


USE, PRODUCTION, STocKs, CANADA 


New-rubber consumption in Canada was 
5,026 long tons in August 1950, as compared 
with 5,308 tons in the preceding month, and 
3,618 tons in August 1949. For the first 
8 months of 1950, consumption totaled 42,788 
tons, an increase of 14.7 percent over the 37,- 
296 tons posted in the like period of 1949. 

August 1950 consumption of natural rub- 
ber was 3,079 tons, down 547 tons from the 
preceding month. Consumption of synthetic 
rubber, however, increased 265 tons to 1,947 
tons. As a result, the ratio of synthetic- 
rubber consumption to total new-rubber 
consumption increased from 31.7 percent to 
38.7 percent, an extraordinary increase. The 
synthetic-consumption figure was the largest 
since January 1948, and the ratio was the 
highest since September 1947. August 1950 
consumption of synthetic included 1,585 tons 
of buna-S, 214 tons of butyl, 131 tons of neo- 
prene, and 17 tons of other types. 

Production of synthetic rubber increased 
200 tons to 4,977 tons in August and con- 
sisted of 3,660 tons of buna-S, 964 tons of 
butyl, and 353 tons of other types. Output 
of synthetic rubber totaled 37,851 tons in the 
first 8 months of 1950, as compared with 
33,409 tons in the corresponding period of 
1949. Output for the year will no doubt 
substantially exceed the previous high of 
50,981 tons posted in 1946. 

Reclaim production was 385 tons in Au- 
gust, 2,688 tons in January—August 1950, and 
2,173 tons in January—August 1949. Reclaim 
consumption in the three periods was 975 
tons, 8,725 tons, and 7,906 tons, respectively. 

Rubber stocks at the end of August were 
as follows: Natural latex, 234 tons; total 
natural, 3,521 tons; buna-S, 1,910 tons; bu- 
tyl, 749 tons; neoprene, 213 tons; other syn- 
thetics, 237 tons; and reclaim, 1,564 tons. 


CEYLON’S OUTPUT APPROACHES RECORD 


Rubber production in Ceylon amounted to 
10,000 long tons in September 1950, com- 
pared with 11,000 tons in the preceding 
month and 8,000 tons in September a year 
ago, according to figures of the Acting Rub- 
ber Controller. For the first 9 months of 
1950, output totaled 79,000 tons, up 24 per- 
cent from the 63,500 tons reported in the 
like period of 1949. If output averages 9,000 
tons per month for the remainder of the 
year, the 1943 annual record of 105,500 tons 
will be eclipsed. 

Rubber exports totaled 10,179 tons in 
September and included 112 tons of latex 
and 853 tons of sole crepe. Some 5,838 tons 
were shipped to the United States and 1,893 
tons to the United Kingdom. In the period 
January—September 1950, exports totaled 85,- 
652 tons, of which 44,365 tons were shipped 
to the United States and 14,989 tons to the 
United Kingdom. The January—September 
1949 figures were: Total, 64,650 tons; United 
States, 26,821 tons; United Kingdom, 12,690 
tons. 

Local consumption was 13 tons in Sep- 
tember, 118 tons in January—September 1950, 
end 97 tons in January—September 1949. 

Rubber stocks at the end of September 
were reported at 12,554 tons, compared with 
12,746 tons a month earlier and 19,324 tons 
at the beginning of the year. 


RUBBER-GOODS OUTPUT AND IMPORTS, 
Costa RICA 


Two new small factories for the production 
of rubber goods were added to the Costa 
Rican rubber industry in the past year, mak- 
ing a total of five now engaged in the pro- 
duction of such items as heels, soles, mats, 
toys and balls, raincoats, and miscellaneous 


rubber goods. The aggregate value of the 
domestic output of rubber products in 1949 
was estimated at 1,800,000 colones (colon= 
US$0.17857). Rubber requirements for do- 
mestic manufacturers were estimated in 1949 
at 167,000 pounds, of which 118,000 pounds 
was produced in Costa Rica and 49,000 
pounds was imported. No rubber other than 
natural was used in the industry. Produc- 
tion of rubber, both estate and wild, is ex- 
pected to increase slightly in 1950. 

According to the Director General of Sta- 
tistics, the importation of rubber products 
in 1949 amounted to 365,769 kilograms (kilo- 
gram= 2.2046 pounds) valued at US$425,986 
c. i. f. Costa Rican ports. The United States 
percentage of these imports was 82.58 of 
the total volume and 80.53 of the total value. 
Among the imports from the United States 
were 10,590 motor-vehicle tires valued at 
$271,439 and 89 tractor tires worth $2,571. 
Inner-tube imports from the United States 
amounted to 14,696 kilograms valued at 
$12,105. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


NETHERLAND SOAP PRODUCTION FALLING 


Production of soap in the Netherlands has 
not attained prewar levels. The production 
index in April 1950 dropped to 70 from 78 
in March; it was 88 in January and 80 in 
February (1938=100). 


TOILETRY EXPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM 


In August the United Kingdom exported 
perfumery and toilet preparations (exclud- 
ing perfumed spirits, essential oils, and 
soap) valued at £289,591, compared with 
£307,450 in July (£331,049 in August 1949), 
states the foreign trade press. Tooth and 
dental preparations amounted to £63,125 
(against £96,736 in August 1949), and cos- 
metics accounted for £102,736 (£94,116). 
Exports of perfumed spirits rose to £74,478, 
against £44,584 in July and £52,795 a year 
earlier. 


Textiles 


JAPAN’S COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Cotton yarn and piece goods have appeared 
on Japan’s domestic market in increasing 
amounts, and clothing rationing was officially 
terminated on September 1, 1950. Further 
increases in domestic supply of cotton yarn 
and fabrics are expected by April or May 
1951, by which time expansion of plant facili- 
ties will be completed, according to the tex- 
tile industry. 

Emphasis continues to be placed on pro- 
duction for export, with roughly €6 percent 
of the 110,000 bales of raw cotton to be 
allocated being manufactured for foreign 
markets. 


Morocco’s Exports oF RAw WOOL RISE, 
IMPORTS DECLINE 


Moroccan foreign trade in raw wool during 
the first 6 months of 1950 reflected sizable 
increases in exports and equally remarkable 
declines in imports. The import drop to 44 
metric tons from 419 tons in the 6-month 
period of 1949 evidenced the trend toward 
greater use of locally produced wool. 

Only an estimated 40 to 50 percent of wool 
output in Morocco usually enters commercial 
channels, but the rate has been running 
higher since May 1950 because of the favor- 
able prices and increased demand from 
France. 

These higher prices were also partly re- 
sponsible for the export jump to 1,635 tons 
in the 1950 period. New wool exports in 
July, August, and September were estimated 
to have continued at the rate of approxi- 
mately 500 tons a month. 

If the present export rate prevails for a 
few more months, local wool supplies are 
expected to be somewhat short. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina SO 


Bolivia Boliviano. __| Official 
Legal free - 
|} Curb___. 
Brazil___- Cruzeciro____| Official 
Chile Peso Official “5 
Banking market ___- 
Provisional commercial 4 
Free market 
Colombia Peso. | Bank of Republic. 
| Exchange certificate 
Free market 
Costa Rica | Colon Controlled ; 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Official) 
| =e 
Henduras__..| Lempira Official __- 
Mexico : Peso. Free E 
Nicaragua __ Cordoba __ Official 
Curb . 
Paraguay Guarani Official Preferential 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B__- 
Pon... Sol Official a 
Exchange certificate 
‘ree insane 
Salvador. Colon Free___ 
Uruguay __- Peso __- Controlled _- 


Commercial free 4 
| Uncontrolled-non-trade 
Venezuela Bolivar _- Controlled ___ 


1948 } 1949 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


NOTE. 


rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 


Averages are based on actual selling 


of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: The peso of the Domini- 
can Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the 
Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are 
linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian 
gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


Sept. mate equiv- 


| 1 ; Rate alent in Date 
(annual) | (annual) 1950 | U.S. cur- 
| rency 
1950 
(1) (1) 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 2 
(‘) (1) 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(1) (‘) 13. 68 13. 65 . 0733 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 260.60 | 60. 60 .0165 | Sept. 15 
111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
78.12 101. 66 179. 00 179. 00 . 0056 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 0534 | Sept. 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 | Sept. 15 
43.10 43. 10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
59. 64 79. 00 RS. 66 88. 66 0113 Do. 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 5102 | Oct. 31 
52.68 3.00 3. 05 3. 20 . 3125 Do. 
we 3. 40 3. 38 2959 Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
6. 60 7. 91 8. 47 8. RS 1126 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | Sept. 15 
18. 05 17. 63 *19. 29 19.35 0517 Do. 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 02 2. 02 1950 | Sept. 30 
4. 86 68. 65 &. 64 &. 64 1157 | Oct. 31 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 3 
6. 32 7.14 6.94 7.05 . 1418 Do. 
3.12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 $205 | Oct. 14 
7 4.98 4. 98 4.98 2008 Do. 
86. 0S 6. 08 6. 08 . 1644 Do. 
: 98.05 8.05 8.05 . 1242 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 
17. 78 15.19 15.12 0661 Sept. 30 
13. 98 18. 46 15. 59 15. 64 0639 Do. 
2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Oct. 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
arena 12.45 2.45 2. 45 4082 Do 
2. 03 2.77 2. 65 2. 65 3773 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


| RE 


*Free market for August. 

! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established April 8, 1950. 

’ Average consists of October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 24, 1949. 

4 Established January 10, 1950. 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

® Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949 
through December 31, 1949. 

7 Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established November 1949. 

8 Same as footnote 7. 

® Same as footnote 7. 

10 Average consists of quotations from January 1 
through November 15, 1949, when this rate was sus- 
pended. 

11 Established October 5, 1949. The annual average 
for 1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions, either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, Basic, or Free Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. 
Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are 
effected at the free market rate. During 1948, and until 
October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect, Ordinary 
(4.23), Preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), and Free (in- 
creased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates; viz, Pref- 
erential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.09), 
Auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into 
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a single rate of 12.53 in July, 1950), and Free (9.02). The 
present rates were established on August 28, 1950. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April, 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, or a new rate of 50 pesos per dollar, established 
July 25, 1950, depending upon the relative importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy. Some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates, while other non- 
trade remittances are made at the free market r te. 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—*‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, plus a 5 percent tax on ex¢hange transactions 
and a one sucre per dollar charge. ‘‘Semiessential’ im- 
ports are paid for at the effective rate of 15.175 sucres per 
dollar plus a 5 sucre per dollar surcharge. “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free market rate plus a one 
sucre per dollar surcharge and a 5 percent tax calculated 
on the basic selling rate. ‘‘Restricted’’ imports are paid 
for through the use of exchange derived from certain 
specified exports which are ‘‘compensated,’’ at rates 
determined in the free market plus the usual tax, charge 
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for gums and resins, scented woods, me- 
dicinal barks and leaves and fine- 
grained cabinet wood long ago sent 
explorers, lumbermen, and traders into 
the forests of the world. In later times 
as the domestic timber stands of the 
more-advanced countries were depleted, 
new sources were sought for construc- 
tion lumber, mine props, and ship tim- 
ber. More recently there have been 
added the demands for railroad ties, 
telephone poles, and wood for the 
manufacture of paper pulp and syn- 
thetic fibers. There is every reason to 
assume that exploration and exploita- 
tion of forest products will continue 
along traditional lines, but if many of 
the fine-grained and beautifully colored 
woods of South America, Central Africa, 
and the Far East are to be used it will 
be necessary to establish standards and 
grades and to make known their char- 
acteristics and properties. Along with 
forest-product development there should 
go a program providing for forest pro- 
tection and reforestation. This will re- 
quire technicians to establish product 
standards, demonstrate reforestation, 
and provide the instructions that will 
control or eliminate the practices that 
have heretofore lead to forest destruc- 
tion. 

Fishing 

Although the fishing industry does not 
employ any great number of the 
world’s people, it does supply an im- 
portant part of the world’s diet and it is 
universally practiced wherever access of 
water is to be had. There is, perhaps, 
no activity of man in which such an 
immense spread of techniques are prac- 
ticed side by side. Fish spearing, poison- 
ous roots, and primitive stake traps are 
used in the same South American 
streams from the mouths of which ves- 
sels, equipped with electronic devices for 
locating fish schools and quick-freezing 
chambers, depart for deep-sea opera- 
tions. 

Substantial increase in production can 
be achieved even with but minor im- 
provement in gear, hooks, lines, seines, 
nets, and boats. Knowledge of the 
habits of the different species, their 
feeding grounds, and seasonal move- 
ments will make the gear all the more 
effective. Provision of ice to fishing 





and surcharge. Nontrade remittances are effected at 
the free-market rate. 

Nicaragua.—Essential imports and authorized non- 
trade transactions are paid for at the official rate plus 
charges and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized non- 
essential imports are paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which are usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances are 
made at the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, preferential A and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since April 18, 1950. h 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at In the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1,90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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boats and ice or refrigerator space at 
the receiving piers, en route to markets 
and at the markets themselves, will all 
serve to increase the fisherman’s income 
and assure a superior supply. When fish 
are to be exported or stored they are 
either dried, smoked, salted, packed, or 
frozen. None of these are complicated 
processes nor, even in packing or freez- 
ing, does the equipment used require any 
high degree of skill. The provision of a 
modest amount of foreign equipment 
coupled with local training could well 
begin the development of the produc- 
tion of a useful product for domestic 
consumption and a valuable one for 
export. 


Industrial Development 


While there is almost no place in the 
world where at least some part of the 
agricultural and industrial practices 
have not advanced beyond those of the 
most primitive civilizations, there are a 
number of areas where industry and 
agriculture are still at comparative 
primitive levels, except for the partial 
processing of raw materials destined for 
final refinement, preparation, and use 
in the industrial centers of the world. 
From such areas come ores sometimes 
roasted or sintered, hides and skins dried 
or crudely tanned, rubber washed and 
cleaned and sometimes roughly prepared 
for shipping, fiber ginned or stripped and 
graded but not spun, copra, raw sugar, 
and vegetable oils. There are also many 
countries in which primitive practices 
both agricultural and industrial, are 
found side by side with industries using 
the most modern equipment and ad- 
vanced techniques. 

It would be unrealistic to aim at pro- 
viding a uniform level of advance for 
whole countries or even for areas within 
countries. Magnificent as is our own in- 
dustrial progress, we are far from having 
accomplished that. On the other hand, 
it is possible to make a transition from 
a lower level of production to a higher 
one by the intelligent improvement of 
the methods and practices already in 
operation. With such a program ad- 
vancing simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of certain strategically advan- 
tageous industries at modern technical 
levels genuine improvement in the stand- 
ards of living over a truly representative 
front can be established. 

As has been said before, the roots of 
almost all industrial processes are to 
be found in primitive societies in the 
cultivation and preparation of food- 
stuffs, and production of textile fibers 
and the making of clothing, the prepa- 
ration or fabrication of building mate- 
rials for the construction of shelter, and, 
finally, the invention and production 
of the tools and implements required 
to carry out these activities. For the 
production of food, the primitive family 
needs the tools for the preparation of 
the soil, tilling, planting, and harvesting, 
equipment for grinding grain, and the 
preparation of meats, equipment, too, 
for hunting and fishing, and some de- 
vices for keeping supplies from one har- 
vest to another. For the making of 
clothing there must be equipment for 
the cultivation and preparation of fibers, 
skins and hides, spinning and weaving, 
together with cutting and sewing tools. 
For the construction of shelter there 
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must be the cutting and shaping tools 
for wood and metal, the brickmaker’s 
tools, and the equipment of the quarry- 
man. The production of these tools and 
equipment is not complicated; they do 
not require varied or scarce materials; 
the grubbing fork, the hoe, and spade 
and the plow point are simple forgings; 
the toothed harrow and rake can be 
made of wood if no metal is available, 
the frame of the plow may be wood, 
reserving metal, if scarce, for the mold 
board and the share. 

The use of irrigation has been prac- 
ticed since the most ancient times and 
a great number of devices for raising 
water have been invented including the 
Egyptian shadoof, the Persian and Ro- 
man wheels, bucket chains, and the 
Archimedes screw. All of these are com- 
paratively simple in construction and 
some, including the wheels and screws, 
can be power-driven. It is certainly 
within the competence of local crafts- 
men to construct these or even more- 
advanced water-lifting devices once given 
instruction or example and provided with 
the necessary materials. 

Primitive harvesting tools including 
the sickle, scythe, rake, threshing frame, 
flail, and winnowing tray are suited to 
small plots and limited harvests, and it 
is unlikely that they will be rapidly re- 
placed by more modern techniques. The 
sickle and scythe are the common har- 
vest tools of central Europe today, and 
it is not unusual in French North Africa 
to see threshing floor and flail being used 
alongside a modern combine. Where 
cooperative use of equipment can be de- 
veloped, the introduction of modern 
machines can be begun. In grinding 
grain the hand-operated quern can be 
replaced by community grinding with 
simple water power or animal-operated 
mills. Similarly in the preparation of 
fibers, spinning yarns, weaving cloth, 
twisting rope, or tying nets, the simpler 
form of equipment can be improved or 
gradually replaced until in time modern 
power-driven machines may be intro- 
duced. It is more than anything a 
question of timing, education, and 
balance. 

In the production of building mate- 
rials, lumber, lime, cement, and brick, 
the practice of all modern techniques 
has been derived from primitive sources. 
The trades of the farmer, fisherman, 
miner, blacksmith, carpenter, potter, 
spinner, weaver, miller, cartwright, and 
boat builder in more-advanced civiliza- 
tions are not particularly different from 
those of their forebears except in the 
size of their operations and the efficiency 
of their tools. It should, therefore, be 
possible in almost any area, however 
rudimentary the techniques employed 
locally, to make the transition from 
primitive to more modern methods. 
This requires patience, sympathy, and 
above all, ingenuity on the part of those 
who will lead in making this transition 
possible. The amount of foreign capital 
involved would be infinitesimal; the re- 
sults could be more profound and en- 
during than those of any other phase 
of the whole development program. 

In many areas the first steps of indus- 
trial processes have already been taken, 
although the greater number of the 
people may still live and work under 
primitive conditions. These include the 


advanced manufacture of textile prod- 
ucts, rugs, nets, cordage, and knit wares, 
flour and grain milling, fruit and vege- 
table canning, meat packing, the manu- 
facture of beverages, leather tanning, 
and the manufacture of shoes, slippers, 
harness, and other leather goods. 
Household requirements, including 
utensils, pots, pans, stoves, hardware, 
furniture, cutlery, glassware, pumps, and 
lanterns are produced both by cottage 
industries and industrial establishments. 
In some areas even such complex articles 
as firearms, precision instruments, and 
locks are made by household craftsmen. 

In countries where advanced industrial 
production has already been established, 
there exists a nucleus of skilled crafts- 
men and management personnel for the 
expansion of the present industries and 
the introduction of new enterprises. The 
advances in these have been traditionally 
made through private investment both 
local and from foreign sources. 


Government Activities 


In recent years, however, in the at- 
tempt to accelerate industrial develop- 
ment the governments of some countries 
have created agencies designed to aid in 
the establishment of industrial enter- 
prises or to engage directly in manufac- 
turing. In some of these instances the 
governmental activity covers a consid- 
erable range of undertakings while in 
others it is limited to a few specialized 
fields of production and service. In a 
number of countries in the attempt to 
encourage local capital investment in 
new enterprises restrictions and impedi- 
ments have been put in the way of for- 
eign industrial investments. On the 
other hand, some countries provide as- 
sistance to new industries whether of 
foreign or local ownership in the form 
of tax exemptions and relief from cer- 
tain forms of duty and excise taxes. 


Labor and Management Training 


One of the important phases of indus- 
trial development in underdeveloped 
areas will be the training of manage- 
ment and labor in the industrial proc- 
esses, and this will be true whether the 
new enterprises are of local or foreign 
origin. 

Although workers, foremen, techni- 
cians, and managers can be brought to 
the United States for training in Ameri- 
can plants, it will be less expensive and 
more effective in the case of extensive 
programs to do the greater part of the 
training locally. In the case of the 
young workers this has already begun in 
many countries, and excellent trade 
schools and apprentice-training pro- 
grams have been established. Some of 
these are supported by the governments 
and others are maintained by voluntary 
payments of industrial associations. 
Difficulties are encountered, however, in 
that education prior to commencement 
of training has been inadequate; the time 
elapse between the end of schooling and 
the beginning of apprenticeship is too 
great, and finally the economic status of 
the greater number of the people is such 
that earnings, even of a child, are re- 
cuired for family support and time away 
from work, for the purpose of training, 
cannot be spared. These conditions 
might be overcome by increasing the re- 
quirements in elementary education; 
combining training with productive 
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work; or providing the difference be- 
tween apprentice or trainee payments 
and job payments. 

Little or no provision has been made 
for the advance training of older work- 
ers or foremen, and yet it is largely on 
these workers that the expansion of 
industrial development will depend. 

Some management training has been 
provided in some countries by manufac- 
turers who have employed foreign tech- 
nicians and management engineering 
firms for the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction or reducing costs. Where this 
is done, provision could be made at the 
same time for on-the-job worker and 
foremanship training. 


Water-Resources Utilization 
and Electric Power 


Industrial development in general will 
advance about as rapidly as low-cost 
power is made available. It should 
therefore be part of any program for 
development to foresee the quantities of 
power to be needed and to provide for 
its production and distribution. In 
many areas this may be done in connec- 
tion with flood control or irrigation proj- 
ects in the form of hydroelectric power. 
In a good many areas data on rainfall 
and stream flow are lacking, and the 
provision of technical assistance for the 
completion of the necessary studies will 
be an important and early part of any 
development program. 


Capital Investments 


The effectiveness of the many kinds 
of technical assistance to be made avail- 
able under the Point-4 program will be 
considerably impaired unless capital in- 
vestment is forthcoming to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities developed. In 
many of the fields of activity described, 
particularly in agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, and to a considerable extent 
transportation, the principal financing 
requirements will be from local govern- 
mental funds. But in such fields as 
mining, forest-product production, some 
phases of transportation, power develop- 
ment, and industry, the principal sources 
of financing will be from private capital 
investment. Since in most of the under- 
developed areas local private capital will 
not be available in amounts and in the 
time it is needed, considerable depend- 
ence will necessarily have to be made 
on the introduction of private capital 
from foreign sources. The stimulation 
of the flow of this foreign capital invest- 
ment will be the second facet of the 
Point-4 program and to a very great 
extent will evolve out of the first part 
of the program designed to provide tech- 
nical assistance. 

The Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has been 
made responsible for the program of 
developing foreign investments in the 
underdeveloped areas, and for the pur- 
pose will provide for the business and 
investment world a series of detailed 
studies of particular underdeveloped 
countries when the condition for foreign 
investment appears favorable. These 
studies will provide detailed information 
on the following subjects: General geo- 
graphic information, population, social 
and economic conditions, agricultural 
resources, production, and development; 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


U.S. To Invoke “‘Escape Clause” 


Under GATT 


A Presidential proclamation has been is- 
sued withdrawing, as of December 1, 1950, 
certain United States tariff concessions on 
women’s fur felt hats and hat bodies, made 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, concluded at Geneva in 1947. This 
action will be taken under the “escape clause” 
(Article XIX) of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and will be the first case 
in which the United States has invoked this 
clause. 

The action applies to women’s fur felt hats 
and hat bodies valued at more than $9 and 
not more than $24 per dozen. It will restore, 
on these items, the tariff rates provided for 
in the Tariff Act of 1930, which range from 
25 to 40 percent higher than the rates pro- 
vided for in the General Agreement. A 
schedule of the categories affected, showing 
the present rates and those which will apply 
upon withdrawal of the concessions, is given 
below. 

In recent years imports of these products 
have come principally from Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, France, and the United Kingdom. 

The proclamation will be issued in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, made after an investigation of 
the trade in women’s fur felt hats and hat 
bodies. This investigation was conducted in 
response to an application by domestic pro- 
ducers of these articles for invocation of the 
escape clause, which provides that any party 
to the agreement may modify or withdraw a 
particular concession if it finds that, as a 
result of the concession and of unforeseen 
developments, imports of the product in 
question are occurring in such increased 
quantities and under such circumstances as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry. 

The report of the Tariff Commission to 
the President states, among other things, that 
since the reduction of the duties in 1948 im- 
ports of women’s fur felt hat bodies have 
supplied a progressively larger share of the 
domestic consumption and that domestic 


production has been materially smaller than 
before the war. Whereas imports throughout 
the 1930’s and the immediate postwar years 
were equivalent to less than 5 percent of 
domestic production, they were equivalent 
to 7.2 percent in 1948 (the first year follow- 
ing the reduction in duty), 21.4 percent in 
1949, and 30.5 percent in the first six months 
of 1950. 

The escape clause in the General Agree- 
ment that requires that any party invoking 
it shall notify the other parties of its action 
and shall consult with other contracting 
parties interested in the product. If the 
contracting parties affected do not agree 
upon the action as a result of such con- 
sultation, they may suspend substantially 
equivalent concessions which they have 
granted to the party invoking the escape 
clause, unless such suspension is disapproved 
by the contracting parties as a group. 

The required notice in this case has been 
given to the other contracting parties and 
the necessary consultations have been begun 
in Torquay. 

Although the United States has negotiated 
tariff concessions on several thousand items 
that are subject to the escape clause, only 
20 applications for its invocation have been 
received by the Tariff Commission. Eleven of 
these have been dismissed. Decision on six 
is pending. One has been postponed. Two 
investigations have been ordered. One in- 
vestigation—with regard to spring clothes- 
pins—resulted in the recommendation that 
no action be taken. 

Copies of the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission; facts bearing on the findings; and 
the Commission’s recommendations to the 
President are available. A limited number 
of copies of the report, together with addi- 
tional data developed during the investiga- 
tion, are available from the Tariff Commis- 
sion which is issuing, today, a press release 
on this subject. 

Following is a schedule of the categories 
of women’s fur felt hats and hat bodies which 
will be affected by withdrawal of the con- 
cessions; it shows the existing concession 
rates of duty and the rates which will be- 
come effective upon withdrawal of the con- 
cessions: 


CATEGORIES AFFECTED BY WITHDRAWAL OF CONCESSIONS 





Item 


Rate of duty in: 








Para. 1526 (a) Tariff Act of 1930: 

Hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods, for women’s wear, 
trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, 
plateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, 
composed wholly or in chief value of fur felt: 

Valued per dozen at: 
More than $9 and not more than $12__......_______- 


More than $12 and not more than $15 
More than $15 and not more than $18___.____.___. 4 


More than $18 and not more than $24_......_.____-- 











(1950) GATT Tariff Act of 1930 

55% ad valorem..._......- $5 per doz. plus 25% ad va- 
lorem. 

47%% ad valorem___......| $6 per doz. plus 25% ad va- 
lorem. 

47%% ad valorem___.._- $7 per doz. plus 25% ad va- 
lorem. 

40% ad valorem... $9 per doz. plus 25% ad va- 
lorem. 








forest, fishing, and mineral resources and 
development; manufacturing and home 
industries; transportation and commu- 
nications facilities; power and fuels; 
public health and education; consump- 
tion levels; labor force and labor 
legislation; international ‘trade; public 
finance and fiscal policy; money and 
banking; relations of government to 
business; business-organization law; 
taxation; status of domestic invest- 
ments; current foreign-investment situ- 
ation; and general investment outlook. 


Although these studies will in no way 
attempt to advise on particular invest- 
ments, they will present an account of 
local investment opportunities together 
with all conditions, whether favorable 
or unfavorable, affecting them. With 
this groundwork of information in hand 
the American investor can readily deter- 
mine where, and in what fields, he 1s 


justified in carrying on at his own ex- - 


pense the final close investigation that 
will determine whether, and to what 
extent, he should make investment. 
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(Continued from p. 7) 


hydride, phosphorus oxychloride, phosphorus 
pentachloride, technical activated carbons, 
technical acid oxalic crystals, acid oleic, acid 
stearic, casein, copper sulfate, potash caustic, 
potassium permanganate, potassium chlo- 
rate, sodium chlorate, potassium nitrate, and 
potassium carbonate calcinate. 

53. Germany—Berliner Maschinenbau AG. 
VYorm. L. Schwartzkopff, Scheringstrasse 13- 
98, Berlin N 31, is interested in machine tools 
for production of toothed wheels of about 
5 feet diameter, and machinery for meat 
industry, such as cutters, sausage-filling ma- 
chines, and mincers. 

54. Japan—Takashimaya Co., Ltd. (depart- 
ment store, manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), Namba, Osaka, wishes to import 100 
tons of refined granulated sugar, packed in 
100-pound bags, and 10 tons of refined pow- 
dered sugar in 1-pound and 5-pound packets, 
for shipment to Yokohama. 

55. Netherlands—Jan P. Meijer, Machine- 
fabriek en Machinehandel (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, commission merchant, 
sales agent), 7-9 Raamsteeg, Leiden, desires 
purchase quotations and seeks agency for 
machines for metal and woodworking indus- 
tries, such as lathes, hydraulic presses, 
shapers, and grinding, milling, sawing, shear- 
ing, horizontal boring, cutting, and nibbling 
machines. 

56. Syria—Bureau of Commerce and Agri- 
culture (commission merchant), P. O. Box 
425, Damascus, desires purchase quotations 
for 400 metric tons of parathion dust, 0.75 to 
1 percent. 

57. Union of South Africa—Pax Clothing 
Manufacturers, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), Watson Street, Germiston, 
Transvaal, wishes to purchase direct from 
manufacturers rayon, woolen, and cotton 
piece goods. 

58. Union of South Africa—Premier Paper 
Mills, Ltd. (importer and manufacturer), de- 
sires to purchase direct from manufacturers 
unbleached kraft sulfate wood pulp. 


Agency Opportunities 


59. Australia—DAMICO, Dutch-American 
Manufacturing & Import Co. (manufacturer 
and importer), 162 Queen Street, Melbourne, 
C. 1, Victoria, seeks agency for first-quality 
tools for American motorcars. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Belgium—G. Benedictus, S. P. R. L. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, 4 Rue Maré- 
chal Gérard, Antwerp, is interested in ob- 
taining agency for nylon clothing and un- 
derwear for men, women, and children. 

61. Belgium—Etablissements Urbain De 
Groote, S. A. (manufacturer, sales agent), 18 
Avenue des Nations, Knokke s/Mer, seeks 
agency for toilet seats and wooden sanitary 
articles, prices to be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

62. Burma—Htat Hline Chin Syndicate 
(importer, exporter, commission agent), 174 
Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon, wishes to obtain 
agency for tertiles, toilet goods, automobile 
tires, rubber goods, hardware, plastic powder, 
and all sorts of canned provisions. 

63. Canada—The Texton Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 158 Glencairn Avenue, To- 
tonto, Ontario, seeks agency for large quan- 
tities of cotton drills, sheeting (bleached 
and unbleached), shirtings, flannelettes, 
duck, denims and all types of materials suit- 
able for work clothing and industrial use. 

64. Cuba—Felipe Munoz Rodes (importing 
distributor), Ayestaran 425, Habana, is inter- 
ested in direct distributorship for American 
manufacturers of V-pulleys, V-belts, friction 
tape, and wiring devices for home and indus- 
trial use. 


November 27, 1950 








Notes on Insurance in France 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


In France the supervision of insurance companies is exercised by the Ministry of 
Finance, acting through an official of the Ministry known as the Director of Insur- 
ance. The Ministry is advised by a 21-member committee, called the National 
Council for Insurance, in which the Government, policyholders, and insurance com- 
panies are equally represented. At last report there were operating in France 967 
insurance companies—excluding agricultural mutuals—of which 482 were French 
and 485 foreign. Of the total, 650 were direct-writing companies, and the remaining 
317—including the bulk of the foreign companies—transacted only reinsurance. Of 
the 650 direct-writing companies, 186 were foreign (most of them British, Swiss, or 
Italian) and 464 were French. It was estimated that some 150,000 persons were 
engaged in the French insurance industry, including company employees and agents, 
brokers, and their employees. 

A law enacted in 1946 nationalized 34 French insurance companies and provided 
for the establishment of a reinsurance institute, the Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, 
to which all insurers, other than the nationalized companies, are required to cede a 
share of their premiums. It is reported that the 34 nationalized companies have 
continued, in effect, to operate as private companies except that their directors have 
been replaced; they have remained financially autonomous and are reported to be 
subject to Government supervision in the same manner as the nonnationalized 
companies. A Government guarantee of their policies is prohibited by the law. At 
the time they were nationalized, the 34 companies were reported to be doing about 
two-thirds of the domestic and about three-fourths of the foreign insurance business 
then being handled by the French insurance market. 

From 1938 to 1948 the annual insurance-premium income of insurance companies 
operating in France increased about nine and a half times, from about 11,000,000,000 
francs to 106,000,000,000. The total amount of life insurance in force on the lives of 
residents of France increased almost seven and a half times, from 65,000,000,000 francs 
in 1938 to 475,000,000,000 in 1948. 

The 1948 premium income for domestic French business was made up of 77,739,- 
000,000 francs for fire, marine, and casualty insurance, and 19,326,000,000 francs for 
life insurance. The nationalized companies wrote about one-third (24,412,000,000 
francs) of the fire, marine, and casualty business and about two-thirds (11,755,000,000 
francs) of the life business. Premium collections for foreign business of the French 
insurance market in 1948 totaled a reported 8,835,000,000 francs, of which the 
nationalized companies wrote 4,735,000,000 and the nonnationalized companies 
4,100,000,000. 

The French social-security system provides for compulsory health, maternity, old- 
age and survivors, invalidity, and workmen’s compensation insurance, as well as for 
family allowances and old-age and unemployment assistance. The administration 
of the program, which is financially autonomous, is supervised by the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Security. During 1948, almost 9,000,000 workers were covered, who, 
with their dependents, constituted about 75 percent of the population. Expenses 
are borne by employers and, to a lesser extent, by employees through payroll deduc- 
tions. There is no contribution by the Government. The contributions amount, on 
an average, to 35 percent of total wages paid, about 29 percent being paid by the 
employer and 6 percent by the employees. The cost of supporting this program for 
1949 was estimated at about 900,000,000,000 francs, or about 11 percent of the esti- 
mated total gross national product. The largest items in the social-security budget 
in 1949 were family allowances, 400,000,000,000 francs; old-age pensions, 300,000,000,- 
000 francs; sickness and maternity benefits, 100,000,000,000 francs. 

France has entered into a number of bilateral social-insurance agreements with 
other countries. The purpose of the agreements is to make certain that workers 
moving from one country to another enjoy the benefits of the social-security legis- 
lation of the country where they are working, and to preserve rights previously 
acquired in the country from which they came. Such agreements, providing for 
reciprocity in social security for nationals of the countries involved, have already been 
concluded by France with Belgium, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, San Marino, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Saar, and the German Federal Republic. 








Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

65. Italy—Micheletti & Momigliano (sales 
agent), 2-11 Via S. Luca, Genoa, seeks agency 
for canned salmon, 

66. Morocco—Salama & Co. (importer and 
commission merchant handling textiles, 
nylon stockings and socks, novelties, phar- 
maceuticals), Rue Tetouan, 4 and 10, Tan- 
gier, is interested in representing in Tangier 
American firms exporting general merchan- 
dise, pharmaceutical products, and textile 
remnants. 

67. Norway—NAFA, Norwegian and For- 
eign Articles, J. Kr. Teyler, v. d. Hulst (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), Post Box 2283, Oslo, de- 
desires to act as agent for manufacturers of 
steel interlocking multi-drawer small-parts 
cabinets, and steel filing cabinets (four- 
drawer roller-bearing suspension type), reg- 


ular and fireproof, for office use, with whom 
firm could place orders from time to time as 
import licenses are granted. 

68. Syria—Bureau of Commerce and Agri- 
culture (commission merchant), P. O. Box 
425, Damascus, desires direct connection as 
agent with a cotton seed producer, capable 
of supplying 10 metric tons yearly of the 
Texas type. 

69. Union of South Africa—Evans & Nan- 
carrow (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 
702 Stuttafords Chambers, Rissik Street, Jo- 
hannesburg, desires to obtain agency for 
tertiles, including cotton sheetings, table 
damasks, printed haircords, seersuckers, 
printed and plain cottons and rayons suit- 
able for manufacture of dresses, 54-inch 
rayon tropical suitings (mainly 8-oz. 
weight), and nylon hosiery. 
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70. Union of South Africa—Ivan Gitlin & 
Co. (manufacturers’ agent), P. O. Box 2950, 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for textiles, in- 
cluding cotton and rayon piece goods for 
wholesale and manufacturing trade. 


Foreign Visitors 


71. Afghanistan — Ghulam Mohammad, 
representing Shirkat Shuu’a, Anderobi 
Street, Kabul, is interested in purchasing 
paper, stationery supplies, printing machin- 
ery and supplies, and office supplies. Sched- 
uled to arrive in December for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Royal Afghan 
Consulate General, 7 East Seventy-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

72. Australia—Vernon Christie, represent- 
ing Webb Industries, Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Kerang, Murray Valley, Victoria, is interested 
in studying latest design and developments 
in windmills, pumps and farm water-supply 
equipment, wind-driven electric power 
plants, steel structures for farms, such as 
towers and tank stands, spray irrigation, and 
galvanized transmission-line equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive November 5, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 7 or 8 weeks. U. 8. 
address: Australian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 440 Montgomery, San Francisco, 
Calif.; or Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 513 
West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sioux City, Chi- 
cago, Nashville, Washington, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

73. Australia—Anthony B. Perkins, repre- 
senting George Fethers & Co. Pty., Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturers’ agent), 147-157 
William Street, Melbourne, C. 1, is interested 
in flat glass, hardware, furniture, and furni- 
ture timber. Scheduled to arrive during De- 
cember, for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o P. A. Gaynar & Co., 25 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

74. Australia—Walter Smail, representing 
Eagley Mills Pty., Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Oxford Street, 
Collingwood, N. 5, Victoria, is interested in 
investigating processes for making woolen 
fabrics crease-resistant, inspecting teztile 
machinery and plants (both woolen and 
worsted), and selling woolen and worsted 
piece goods, blankets, flannels, rugs, fingering 
yarn, cotton and woolen underwear, and 
socks. Scheduled to arrive early in December, 
via New York City, for a visit of 14 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Universal Winding Co., 
Providence 1, R.I. Itinerary: Boston, Provi- 
dence, and New York. 

75. British East Africa—Sajan Hasanali, 
representing Hasanali Auto Stores, Ltd. (re- 
tail outlet for automobile parts, tires, and 
accessories) , Nairobi, is interested in meeting 
representatives of the automobile parts and 
accessories industry; also will attend Auto- 
mobile Show at Chicago. Scheduled to arrive 
December 3 for a visit of about 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, 
Chicago, Il. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

76. Ecuador—Schulim Augenblick, repre- 
senting Casa Dandy (Augenblick Hnos.) (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Calle Espejo, 
Junto Banco Pichincha, Quito, is interested 
in importing into Ecuador radios, textiles, 
and other unspecified merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 30, via Miami, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: McAlpin Hotel, 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Philadelphia. 

77. Greece—George D. Papademetracopou- 
los, representing Industrie de Resine Papa- 
demetracopoulo Fréres S. A. (producer of 
naval stores, tartrate of lime, and alcohol), 
4 Theatrou Street, Athens, is interested in 
studying the possibilities of expanding Greek 
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exports and in establishing a permanent ex- 
hibit of Greek products in New York City; 
also wishes to visit factories and research 
laboratories processing naval stores, contact 
manufacturers of equipment for the distilla- 
tion of rosin with a view to purchasing com- 
plete modern plant, and obtain a license for 
rosin clarification. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing December, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 6 months. U. S. address: c/o M. 
Spiros, 920 West Windsor Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Ill. Itinerary: New York, New Brunswick 
(N. J.), Savannah, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—India. 

Braided Cord Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Business Firms (Part 1 of 3), Importers, 
Dealers and Commission Agents—Belgian 
Congo. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—India. 
Cork and Cork-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—aAlgeria. 
Electric-Motor 
land. 

Freigh* Forwarders 
Brokers—Venezuela. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Hong Kong. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Cuba. 

Hospitals—Mexico. 

Hotels—Venezuela. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Jewelry Manufacturers—lIsrael. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Denmark. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—aAl- 


Manufacturers—Switzer- 


and Customhouse 


geria. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Spain. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Argentina. 


Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Chile. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—El Salvador. 

Petroleum Industry—Union of 
Africa. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—British Malaya. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Austria. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Spain. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Philippines. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Israel. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Norway. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Rubber-Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Soap Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Norway. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Israel. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various Official 
and unofficial sources. 
Sawmills—Germany. 


South 


Engravers, and 
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tracts with European steel mills for approxi- 
mately 17,000 metric tons of steel, most of 
which will be delivered in the fourth quarter 
of 1950 or during the first 6 months of 1951, 


TREATIES—IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The commercial modus vivendi between 
Venezuela and Brazil was extended to April 
2, 1951. The commercial modus vivendi be- 
tween Venezuela and Canada was renewed 
on October 11, effective for 1 year. It had 
been officially inoperative since April 1949, 

On the statement of Venezuelan cattlemen 
that they have large number of fat steers 
which cannot be marketed because of beef 
and live-cattle importations, the National 
Supply Commission announced it would is- 
sue no more permits for beef and live-cattle 
imports until the local supply has been 
marketed. In view of the excellent rice 
harvest, the National Supply Commission 
announced on October 19 that no more per- 
mits will be granted for rice importations. 
It is estimated that 18,000 metric tons have 
been harvested in the States of Cojedes and 
Portuguesa and that the final crop will ex- 
ceed 20,000 metric tons in this region. 


AGRICULTURE 


Continued rains in April and May during 
the flowering season adversely affected pro- 
duction, and the forecast for the 1950-51 
coffee crop is 500,000 bags (60 kilograms 
each), or about 70,000 bags less than the 
1949-50 crop. The forecast for the 1950-51 
cacao crop is 270,000 bags (60 kilograms 
each), compared with 216,000 bags for 1949- 
50. Cotton prices have risen under the 
limitation of United States exports and the 
Venezuelan short crop. Boll-weevil damage 
is increasing as the season progresses, with 
the result that the local cotton crop may 
be below 5,000 bales. The trade holds that 
normal consumption is 25,000 bales, but 
consumption in 1949 was only 17,500 bales. 
Seed cotton is selling at a price equivalent 
to US$0.545 per pound of lint. The fiber is 
1¥% inches long, and the grade is good this 
year. 

The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
reduced its charges for grain storage by 50 
percent in an effort to encourage producers 
to take advantage of its modern facilities. 
After the initial charges for shelling, clean- 
ing, and drying, corn can be stored for 1 bo- 
livar per metric ton per week. The National 
Supply Commission guaranteed the price of 
peas and beans for the crop now being 
planted. The guaranteed prices vary with 
locality and range from 68 to 85 bolivares per 
100 kilograms for black beans and peas, and 
from 38 to 55 bolivares per 100 kilograms for 
white beans.—U. S. Emspassy, Caracas, Nov. 
6, 1950. 


IMPORT QUOTA ANNOUNCED FOR TANNED 
CATTLE HIDES 


An import quota of 100,000 kilograms for 4 
1-year period beginning on October 30, 1950, 
was established for tanned cattle hides, 
Venezuelan tariff item No. 186—D, by resolu- 
tion No. 645 of that date, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy at Caracas. The 
previous quota expired on October 11, 1950, 
and importations during the 18 days be- 


tween the two quota periods are being § 


charged to the new quota. e 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of No- 
vember 21, 1949, for announcement of the 
previous quota. ] 





Western Germany's total exports of phar- 
maceutical products to the United States in 
the first 7 months of 1950 were valued at 
1,400,000 Deutschemarks. 
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